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CHAPTER L 



T&AVElLtVO IV TtlBSET. 



Ohib of the peculiaHttes of Turkey is this*- 
that all land ti^vel most necessarily be on the 
back of a horse, ass, mnle or camel. There is 
not a carriage road in the empire smooth etiongh 
to trundle a wheel-barrow. Paths are called 
roads, and these are frequently so indistinct, even 
on the great routes from one city to another^ that 
without a guide familiar with the way, it Would 
be qtiite impossible to find any proposed place a 
day's journey distant. 

Proyisions must be carried for the animals as 
Wen as their riders, and apparatus, too, for cook- 
ing'-^coffee, sugar, prepared meats, hard bread, 
and fruits also. At night, the caravansaries are 
either yards or hovels. In cities, on the con- 
trary, there are immensely lai^e buildings for 
the accommodation of travellers. 

It is a good precaution to procure, through the 
tionsul or minister residing at Constantinople, 
Irepresenting the traveller's cotmtry, amonstmsity 
called a drman. It is an official docnment on 
fk large sheet of strong, coarse paper, bearing the 
aaignat of the Saltan. 

In case of rude treatment by the sntjects of 
ikk SabHrne Porte, by alivwlng the firman to the 



fi^t official to whom access can be had, he will 
bow his head, stroke his black beard, smoke tre- 
mendously, exclaim " Bismillah V* God is great ! 
and promise to do miracles in promotion of the 
complainant's objects* Under the authority of 
the firman, horses must be procured at a price 
the government pays for them when pressed into 
the public service for some temporary purpose. 
Distances are reckoned by hours> and never by 
miles or leagues-^measurements of which the 
Turks are profoundly ignorant. Usually, a 
good horse will cost fifty cents a day in the inte- 
rioi^-'-accompanied by a groom to take care of 
him. When hired in cities, the cost is from one 
piaster to two, by the hour. On completing the 
route for which the horse was hired, it is custom* 
ary> to make the muleteer— for a mule carries 
the luggage, usually, a fee, under the name of 
backsheish. He bears the high-sounding tide of 
hsurraudjee. 

Couriers are always proffiering their 8eryioe8> 
bat they are knaves by profession, and it la qoiie 
easy to do without them — stipulate fear a groom 
who goes with the horses, who can apeak two or 
ibne languages of the coontiy. Italian If of 
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very con^erable assistance, as scarcely a town 
'would be visited in a general exploration, in 
which somebody could speak it. A good senrant 
of all work, an Armenian or a SyriAn, who would 
also officiate as cook, adds much to the comfort, 
while it is economical. 

Khans are very large one story buildings, rarely 
two— surrounding a court. Passing through a 
gate, which is closed at night, the animals are 
unladen — ^always remaining with the saddles on, 
however. Throughout Turkey, they are ham- 
pered by fetters or tied with a halter, fed, and 
the luggage taken into a dark, sometimes win- 
dowless, apartment, opening into the court. 

A series of small rooms are for thi^ accommo^ 
dation of strangers, but without a particle of 
furniture of flay iouid — not even a lamp, a cup, 
or fuel is to be had. The rooms are dusty, dirty, 
and usually swarming with myriads of vermin. 

Spreading the bedding brought on the mule, 
the traveller sleeps, if he can, in the midst of his 
effects. In the morning a small fee is paid to a 
. guardian, but who has the money is a question, 
since it is understood that khans, generally, arc 
pious gifts to the public. 

Smyrna has several largo khans, and Damas- 
cus, the capital of Syria, possesses the best in 
the East, in point of spaciousness. They exist 
in various parts of the Orient, and invariably 
present the same general features. 

The money of Turkey is a poor, debased coin- 
age—half of the ostensible silver pieces being 
mere fish scales in size and weight, with scarcely 
an appreciable amount of silver in them. Turk- 
ish gold coin is at little better, but that, too, is 
wofuUy debased, and no more should ever be 
talLen than may be conveniently expended before 
leaving the country. 

Every one that is met begs for bucksheish, 
whether he has been seen before or not. For 
the sake of keeping on good terms with those 
whom the traveller comes in contact, from fel- 
lahs or farmers, to pashas or local governors, 
presents are supposed to make friends. No pro- 
vision for making friendships, however, in that 
manner, is necessary. A pipe of tobacco goes 
as far as a piaster. The more one gives in 
money, the sharper the appetite of all who see 
him, becomes for it. If it is once known that 
the individual actually gives away gold or silver, 
he is expected to repeat the operation. 

The less show of means, the more secure for 
die traveller. A plenty of very small change 
facilitatofi business amaiingly^ aa no one admits 



readily, that he can change a piece — ^because a 
hope is instantaneously raised that it may all be 
kept, if it cannot be exchanged for fractional 
parts. 

A piaster is equivalent to about five cents — 
and forty paras make a piaster. Th'^re are half 
piaster pieces, double piasters, and even six pias- 
ter pieces. A purse is five hundred piasters. A 
Spanish dollar varies from eighteen to twenty- 
two piasters, in value, according to place — it be- 
ing worth more in the interior where money is 
scarce, than in seaports, or large trading centres. 
Gold pieces of twenty piasters are in circulation, 
but it is not profitable to carry them about on 
jaunts, on account of the extreme difficulty in 
breaking them up into smaller change. 

AU Tniicey abounds with dogs in numbers . 
that bid defiance to enumeration. They are a 
perpetual annoyance at night, on account of their 
incessant barking, but rarely move about much 
through the day. When a traveller enters a small 
town or village, if in a Frank costume, the dogs 
recognize him as a novelty at once, and set up a 
tremendous barking, that is propagated from one 
house-top to another, where they frequently re- 
pose, as in Egypt, till the sun is down. A repe- 
tition of the reception, in point of uproar, pur- 
sues him 0T\ leaving the following morning. 

Throughout the whole of the great city of Con- 
stantinople, the dogs are surprisingly numerous, 
sleeping by the sides of doors, on banks of filth, 
and nursing litters of puppies where they are 
most in the way. They are without masters, 
and without names of course. Grcnerally, they 
are small in stature, of a dingy yellow,with sharp, 
thin jaws full of excessively wicked teeth, which 
they are disposed to show when disturbed. 

It is at night, however, that they feel their own 
influence, and take possession of the empire. 
Tolerated as scavengers, the usual accumula- 
tions which in American cities are carted out for 
feeding swine, are thrown into the narrow lanee 
for those poor, half-famished animals. Their 
incessant hunger develops a ferocity that cannot 
be tamed or subdued by kindness. 

Horses and dogs, when left to themselves, in- 
variably organize a form of government which is 
severe in its requirements, and infractions are the 
signal of death. In South America, a single 
stallion, by an unknown process, takes sover- 
eignty into his own keeping, and maintains his 
dignity by the force of bis heels. When old, ^ 
and almost blind, his honors are accorded to 
him by a rising generation, nor are attempti at 
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nsurpation prefinmed to be ever attempted, white 
he is living. Dogs, on the other hand, do not 
appear to acknowledge a king. They divide 
themselves into sections, and district a city. 
Each division keeps to its own territory, and 
any attempt to lyespass on the grounds of the 
others, invariably leads to bloodshed, and not 
unfreqnently to the death of the offender. 

An oligarchy and regal administration are 
equally out of the question — their instinctive sys- 
tem being unlike all others among animals, and 
certainly bearing no nearer approach to human 
combinations than the formations of tribes. No 
one dog appears to be clothed with more author- 
ity than another; and all, on the menaced or 
depredated province fight with equal ardor for 
the defence of their common rights. 

Egypt and Syria, in all the large towns, are thus 
subdivided by the dogs. I have seen them lying 
dead — ^the result of individual temerity, in mn- 
ning for luck on the property of others. Alex- 
andria and Cairo exhibit these curious traits in 
the character of uncivilized dogs^ to a remarka- 
ble degree. Even some of the principal thor- 
oughfares in Cairo and Constantinople,, are ta- 
booed by the dogs, so that those on one side dare 



not run across the way* to the other. ToiiDg 
puppies get many a bloody ear from their elders, 
before they learn their privileges, or comprehend 
the rights of their superiors. 

Throughout Turkey^ therefore, it is unsafe to 
go into a street after dark without a lantern, 
without which a man might be instantly torn to 
pieces. The dogs are kept at* bay by a light, 
and that may be the reason why the law is im- 
perative that no one shall go abroad after dark 
without one. 

All Turkish cities are gloomy — excessively so 
in the evening. They are never lighted in any 
mahner, and besides, they are extremely narrow, 
and the houses high. Not even the foreshadow- 
ing of a person can be seen before running up 
against each other, to the astonishment of both 
parties. There are no amusements whatever to 
beguile the time, in Turkey, except in Cairo, 
Constantinople, Alexandria and Smyrna. In 
each of those cities, a few Italians have con- 
trived to have dances, small concerts, and in 
Constantinople an apology for a theatre for the 
recreation of strangers. But they' are* poorly 
sustained, command no talent, and consequently, 
gain no reputation. 
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Ukdeb all drcumstances, and in all places, 
the Turk exhibits a religions ferror that aston> 
ishes a Christian. His prayers are the first 
thought in the morning, nor does he ever omit 
the prescribed number through the day. It mat- 
ters not who may be present, what necessities 
are pressing, he will on no account omit hum> 
bling himself before the throne of the Eternal . 
Beligious homage is not an hypocritical cere> 
.mony to gain the applause of men, but a duty 
vbich is never neglected towards his Maker. 

Of course, all the followers of Mahommed are 
Unitarians. They believe in the omnipresence 
of God, ui his irrevocable decrees, his righteous 
ordinances ; that Mahommed is his prophet, and 
all who believe him and conform to his divine 
precepts, will become inheritors of unutterable 
happiness, resembling that enjoyed on earth, but 
superior in degree. 

Such is the strength of his faith, that he never 
supposes or admits the possibility of an error, or 
permits the intrusion of a religious doubt from 
any quarter. Despising all systems of religion 
or revelation differing from his own, he is per- 
fectly tolerant of them all, however unlike the 
Moslem creed, provided nothing disrespectful is 
said or done ip. regard to the fold of the great 
Prophet of his adoration. 

Religion is a powerful machine that is con- 



trolled by the state. When all other resources 
have failed, an appeal to the religious principles 
of the people rouses them to the highest point' 
of desperation and even fury. A war of exter- 
mination is the penalty of assaulting the national 
faith, where the hope of gratifying a revenge for 
an insult of the gravest kind is but a feeble one. 
Life to them without religion, would not be 
worth having. 

Death has no terrors to a Mahommedan, nor 
does he entertain a single doubt in respect to his 
favorable condition hereafter. Since the Koran 
is particularly indulgent to those who embrace 
its precepts, he not only lives in unrestrained 
physical indulgence here, as a reward foj un- 
shaken compliance with the revealed law of 
heaven, expressed in its bright pages, but a 
further and transcendently greater amount is 
fully anticipated in the paradise of the Prophet, 
with an unlimited capacity for never-tiring en- 
joyment. 

Honesty appertains to their character in all 
the details of social, political or commercial in- 
tercourse. They cannot conceive of a motive 
for being otherwise. They therefore commit 
fewer crimes, as they are estimated by the Chris- 
tian code, than disgrace countries that boast of 
their civilization, refinements and nice sense of 
honor, and Christian obligations. 
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A large number of misdemeanors which mul- 
tiply criminals and tenant prisons to repletion 
with ns, are not recognized as infractions of any 
law, either human or diyine, in the Mahomme- 
dan code. Intemperance is a rice unknown in 
Turicey or its dependencies, beyond the sad and 
mortifying exhibitions they witness in nominal 
Christians. Consequently, another firuitful ave- 
nue to crime is dosed by immovable barriers. 

The religious element is inborn, and as it is 
developed and cultivated without interfei^g 
with the physiological laws and tendencies of 
their being, it is cherished with an ardor and 
fervency inconceivably strong, because it grasps 
at a further and interminable indulgence after 
death. To neglect or abandon their religion, 
tiierefbre, would be to the total destruction of 
their prospects in the realms of bliss. 

They invariably tell the truth, because there 
is no motive for deceiving. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, are notorious for their lying propen- 
sity and habitual practice of it. It was a pointed 
rebuke of a humble Moslem, that the Greek reli- 
gion allows its professors to lie. In trade, their 
proverbial regai-d to every stipulation, is credit- 
able in the highest degree to the national charac- 
ter. Neither bond nor note is requisite in tran- 
sacting large commercial negociations. If a 
merchant agrees to deliver a thousand boxes of 
figs in Smyrna on a given day, they are there. 

The Turk is particularly calm under very try- 
ing circumstances. He smokes in his moments 
of vexation, but never thinks. An impulse 
moves him to cut a Frank's throat, but he 
smokes the last whiff without betraying the 
slightest agitation. When the pipe is laid aside, 
in the twinkling of an eye, he is transformed 
into a fiend, whose satisfaction is to glut himself 
with blood. 

Of all men, they are the most courteous. Of 
course, these observations apply to the best 
specimens, and not to the laboring classes, where 
the worst features of Moslem bigotry and riide- 
ness predominate. 

They dress neatly, but oddly, when contrasted 
with European clothing. Still, their's is the 
easiest, and does far less injury to health. No 
carotids or jugulars are unnaturally compressed 
by a cravat, iAviting death by apoplexy. They 
never torture their heads in hard, unyielding 
hats, nor breed corns on their toes in shoes too 
small for the feet. Salams are gracefully per- 
formed, and the salutations are a succession of 
benedictions. There is a degree of calmness in 



their expression, and a mildness in their e^es, 
that ill accords with that ferocity which bursts 
forth at every pore when the sleeping' lion is 
roused. Treachery, acquisitiveness, uncontrolled 
and undisguised selfishness, are prominent and 
all-absorbing traits of their character. 

Although excessively ibnd of their young 
children, especially boys, their parental affection 
appears to decline as the ofishoots increase in 
years, tOl they ultimately manifest little or no 
interest in them. Love for their wives is ont of 
the question, upon the principle upon which snc^ 
relations are established in Christian countries. 
There are no such sensations as moral senti- 
ments. Hence a divorce follows any whim or 
temporary excitement of temper, and the marieet 
always has material for filling the vacant niche 
in their household. Wives are to be had of any 
description ; the more accomplished command- 
ing the highest prices. 

A power of concealing their real feelings, 
either of hatred or approval, is even more adroit- 
ly managed than by the American Indians. 
When their passions are let loose, like tigers 
from a cage, nothing short of absolute physical 
exhaustion subdues their intensity. When the 
causes that roused them to madness, either in 
love or revenge, have passed away, they become 
docile, bland and mild as the moonbeams. 

In the arrangements of everyday life, whether 
of business or pleasure, the Turkd do nothing as 
we do. They sit on the floor, and never in 
chairs ; shave their heads, but never the beard ; 
wear turbans and not hats, which they keep on 
in the house, where we uncover. Their shoes 
are left at the door, but we wear them in. In- 
stead of beds, they repose on divans— cushions 
piled up on low wooden benches — sleeping at 
night in the dress worn through the ^y. They 
eat with their fingers, and we with knives and 
forks. Smoking is the leading pursuit from 
youth to age. Wives are purchased, not won. 
Women in Turkey are shut up in harems, guard- 
ed by servants; with us they go where they 
choose, and look after the servants. They are 
uniformly veiled ; here, they show their faces, 
wear pantaloons, too, while the men go without. 

Without assigning a reason, the Turks are su- 
perstitious. One of their strongest apprehen- 
sions, and for which all proper precautions are 
taken, is the influence of the euU eye on the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of individuals. 
Men supposed to be wise in matters in futurity, 
fhmish minute directions forwarding off various 
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cAlamitiea. They are held in pecnlUr respect ; 
for without them, they dbnld. not anticipate the 
decrees that emanate from another world, or stay 
^ maledictions of evil spirits. 
. The evil eye is uniformly dreaded by all Mos- 
lem believers. They shudder at the thought of 
its imaginary awfal blight. They are truly for- 
tunate who possess charms tj^t withstand the 
terrific and incalculable effects that may arise 
from the mere gaze of an infidel. No malign 
iufloenccs are quite equal to the bright eye of 
the Christian, and consequently the clear-sighted 
Mabommedan endeavors always to be guarded 
and steeled agunst it. Even the most ignorant 
Arabs in the desert defend their camels, asses 
and children from the dreaded pollution, by sus« 
pending sentences from the Koran, sewed in little 
bags. I have often seen young camels and don- 
keys thus protected, in various parts of Syria. 
Servants arc frequently met In Constantinople 
carrying children in their arms. for air and exer- 
•ise, on the fronts of whose little caps and min- 
iature turbans are sacred words finely wrought 
in silver. 



On the way to an exhibition of the daneiw; 
dervishes one morning, in Pera, I passed a ser- 
vant carrying a beautiful ,boy, richly dressed, 
perhaps two . years of age, on the fore part of 
whose head-dress was a line set with brilliants, 
of a very costly character indeed. A iriend 
translated it thus : "Lodk not wUk evU intent on 
wlua God has given*" 

While the poorer but devout subjects of tho 
Sultan cannot afford to spell holy sentences with 
diamonds, they hold in equal abhorrence the 
glare of a foreign stranger's optics. So' they 
meet the difficulty with paper scrips, written by 
a priest. They expect that the worst of oonse- 
quences must, of course, follow the wicked look 
of a Christian — ^an uncircumcised wretch, who 
takes pleasure in blasting the happiness of the 
faUhfuL How the ide^ first originated, has not 
beea explained to me. That it has been kept 
up by tho priesthood, who derive a very satisfac- 
tory revenue from this universal dread of the 
evil eye, is quite probable. The Greek, Jew, 
Armenian and Christian are all citable of infiict* 
ing the bane.. 
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Stt/tAiK, pronoiinoed SooHan, is the ordinary 
title of' the reigning sovereign; but in state par 
ftn he is called Padisha, or the Father of all 
Kingly Bvlers ; hMnan id Mudenunn, Pontiff of 
MnawilMon ; AlemPenak, Refuge of the World ; 
St-vUah, Shadow of God, and Eunktur, The 
Slajerof Men. 

Mahommed n., father of the present Saltan, 
WIS a man of extraordinary energy, and tmly 
japerfal in his bearing. His face iras exoeed- 
iBgly expressiye, and his powers of mind were 
in in advance of the nation over which he mkd. 
Hb gnarded with vigilance his own prerogatives, 
fUkd to secure his throne against the contingency 
bf .an attack from the Janizaries, bntchered them 
bj wholesale. In ridding die empire of an un- 
governable, ferocious body of soldiers, who had 
discovered that they could make or nnmake 
Sultans at their pleasure, he laid the foundation 
of personal security for the sovereign, which 
none of his predecessors had enjoyed, although 
•mod with the power of life and death. 

Mahommed was either a slack worshipper at 
ikut shrine of Mahommed, of whom he was a lin- 
eal descendant, or one of the vices, regarded in 
Tarkey as confined to Christian sects, got an 
ascendancy, wfaidi he had not the moral courage 
to withstand^-^hat was intemperance. It is a 
matter of history that he actually died a victim to 
habitual intemperance—^e last moments of life 
being a death struggle with delirium tremens. • 

His successor, the present Sultan, Abdul Me- 
gid, was taken from the harem as soon as Ma- 
hommed breathed his last, placed on horseback, 
had the great sword of state bockled on, and 



rode through the naprow streets of ConstantlBO- 
pie for the multitude to see, while the roar of 
art^lery annovnced the commencement of a new 
reign. When this event took place, the youth* 
fhl Saltan was but seventeen years of age. 
What could he have known of government, or 
of the dispositions or tendencies of the empire 1 

The procession led off towards the old seraglio 
—that mysteriously arranged cluster of palaces, 
in which the wgies and murders through a long 
line of half savage despots haVe been conducted 
in a way which no tongue has dared to reveal. 
Still lying on the death divan, the body of Ma- 
hommed had not been dressed in a shroud, be- 
fore Megid arrived in one of the state apart- 
ments, where were to be commenced the first 
exhibitions of his uncontrolled majesty. 

One of the American missionaries, who has 
resided twenty-nine years in the capital of Tur- 
key, was an eye witness of die magnifieent 
pageantry of this public display, when the timid 
boy was inangurated the ruler of forty millions 
of subjects. He informed me that at evening, 
his good old aunt sent him a present of seven 
beautifhl female slaves to commence a royal 
establishment. 

Such is the force of custom, and such, too, a 
measure that gives dignity and honor to the 
throne of the grand Sultan of Turkey. Although 
Androssi and other commentators on the institu- 
tions of Turkey, assert that a few days aUfcer the 
deathofa Sulten the successor is inaugurated 
by having the sword of Osman girded upon him 
by the superior of the whirling dervishes, they 
have made a mistake. Certain it is, that Sahan 
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Megid was taken from the seraglio immediately 
after the death of his extraordinary father, the 
most determined and kingly of the race, followed 
by the alemas and all the great dignitaries of 
state, to the Mosque of Eyoub, w^ere the august, 
semi-barbaric ceremony of putting him in pos- 
session of unlimited authority was completed. 
Eyoub was a dear and intimate friend of Ma- 
hommed, which explains the preference given to 
the venerated mosque that bears his name. In- 
stead of Osman's sword, a new one is Tprovidcd 
(fa each inauguration, and the whole series, safely 
deposited in the arsenal already referred to, 
which we saw, arc choicely kept as important 
historical memorials. 

Megid is a man of medium height, slender/ 
with a lack-lustre eye, a fatigued expression of 
face, and a very black beai^ I ^as ; Assi|rpd|, • 
that he was a man of good intentions, but neither 
brUliai^it, original nor remw]fAh]» in any respect, 
aside from the destiny of his position. He has 
gne brother, claimed by the dissadsfied party — 
those opposed to progression, which they conr 
ceive to consist in urging the customs and fash- 
ions of the Christian nations Of £urope-Hio be 
the. representative and hope of the ei^Odox 
school of Mussulmen. 

Both custom and policy require that a prince 
standing so near the throne, should he ke|)it out 
of sight of the pec^le. Any popular comniotion 
might unexpectedly stand in the way of the 
Saltat), as was the case when Mahmoud was 
substituted for his imperial broths without A 
moment's warning, when the Janizarios strangled 
thdr royal victim. Megid has three sons, with- 
out ever having been married. No such tie as 
matrimony is required of the commaiider of the 
faithful. Should he happen to die before his 
brother, the never seen heir apparent would in- 
stantly be brought forward, instead of either of 
the Sultan's children — the law of usa^e oiaking 
it imperative that the oldest male braooh of the 
imperial family shall inherit the sword and its 
appurtenances. Former Sultans never flinched 
from putting their brothers to death immediately, 
when either affection, policy or ambition prompt- 
ed them to have one of d^eir own children stand 
next to the throne. 

A royal nephew is an unheard-of existence in 
Turkey. Neither a brother nor sister Of the Sul- 
tan is permitted, under any pretext whatever, to 
allow a male child to live, The exactions of the 
Divan extend to remote relations — even the son 
of a nieoe is instantly strangled after birth. An 



unsleeping vigilance of the great officers of state, 
through the eunuchs, the Kislar Aga and hia 
minions, anticipates the possibility of saving a 
royal-blooded boy alive, however distant in rela- 
tionship to the Padisha. 

It is a well known fact that the sister of the 
present Sultan, Mihr ou Mah Sultana, daughter 
of Mahmoud II., was given by her father in mar- 
riage to Said Pacha, and that her life was a 
murderous sacrifice to the barbarous law of the 
royal seraglio. She was fully assured of the im; 
possibility of saving her child about to be bom, 
should it be a male, and with a view to gratify- 
ing her father, she resolved to forestal a dreaded 
mfirder. by procuring an abortion. One of those 
"who practise the art of foetal murder as a distinct 
profession, was employed, and both mother and 
C\M penshodi 31ie. princess bi*eathed her last 
in honible convulsions. Mahmoud actually wept 
at the dreadful intel%enoe, and swofeao more 
infantile lives should be sacrificed to meet tbe 
requisitions of a liorrible policy. But liie Suhan 
died himself a few months after, >befeire a test 
case come up. I have seen 'the sar^opiiagw In 
the magnificient mausoleuta in a grbup of her 
brothers and sisters, a few feet from the body of 
her father. 

In 1842, Ateya, meaning the paire, also a tit- 
ter of Sullan Megid, and wife of Halil Paaha^ 
was in a family way. Astrologers-— thyetooli of 
the court, and especially in the service of the 
kadine8,the favorite wives of the Sultan, through 
the agency of the eunuchs, predicted lliat the 
child would be a son. They had already had 
one that was strangled immediately after beiqg • 
ushered into the world. Halil, being vastly rieh 
and powerful, too, from being a brother-in^l«w 
of the Sultan, exerted every influence money 
woul<^ accomplish in the way of briber to iav« 
tiie innocent unborn^ should it be a male. Evea 
the mother of Megid, the Sultana Vilida, whoM 
position is exalted in all respects, brought her 
maternal influence to bear on the Sitltan, in be* 
half of his sister. So adroitly were the determi- 
nations of the Divan conducted, that the deluded 
mother — ^for she bore a beautiful boy-:*gloried in 
having triumphed over the bloody usages of h^ 
royal' family, and she ijutsed and fondled the 
sweet infant with a rapture a mother only com- 
prehends. 

In the meanwhile, tiie mothers of the Sultan's 
three sons gave Megid no peace, declaring thai 
Ayeta's prince might live, perhaps, to supercede 
their own. The fatal word was given, and when 
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Ateya, on awaking the following morning, told 
tho attendants to bring the darling of her heart 
from the rich cradle, thej handed a lifeless body ! 
Shocked beyond expression, the wretched moth- 
er was thrown into fearful convolsions. On 
their partial subsidence, a deliriom Fupervcned, 
and seventy -five days after she died a victim of 
the most wicked and demoralizing policy that 
evar. disgraced humamty. I have also seen her 
sarcophagus, in proximity with others of the 
family. 

Rarely more than three of the Sultan's own 
immediate male offspring are permitted to live, 
but all other relationships to the throne arc abso- 
lutely cut off in the first dawn of existence., 
When a Sultan has no male children, then state 
policy requires that a brother's child should be 
held in the light of heir apparent. Ninety-two 
of the Omiad dynasty were put to death, simply 
because they had royal blood in their veins, on 
one occasion, by order of the Abassidc Kaliph, 
Abdullah I. 

In tho harem of the Sultan, in which the num- 
ber of children annually bom is estimated to be 
very large, not one of them is permitted to live, 
if the mother is not a kadine — one of a select 
number, rarely exceeding seven, exclusively 
recognized as capable of bearing royal children. 
They are chosen from the odalisques — ^beautiful 
females of the imperial harem — ^generally Cir- 
cassians and Georgians, purchased when chil- 
dren. No marriage ever takes place, and the 
Saltan may dismiss any or all of them at his 
pleasure, and install a new set. Those outliving 
him can never enter the harem of another, or be 
married. When a Sultan dies, the kadines arc 
removed to the Eski Serai, to end their days in 
perfect solitude. 

Some good anecdotes are related of Megid, 
that show him to be honest, inclined to benevo- 
leace, to justice, and sometimes playfulness, 
although it is extremely difficult for a being 
placed at the top of the dizzy pinnacle he occu- 
pies, to relax from the solemn dignity with 
which his throne is invested. Just before my 
arrival at Constantinople, the Sultan one day 
happened to pass by a small Italian tlieatre that 
has be^n erected for the amusement of foreigners. 
He was accompanied by his three sons. Casting 
his eyes upward and seehig the edifice, ho in- 
qttired what it wat fori When informed that 
pUjB wore exhibited there, he instantlj decUred 
that lie would go in and inspect it It was with 
some dtfllcultj that the janitor eonld be foand, it 



being about midday. However, his great maj- 
esty made an entrance, and commanded a play 
to be commenced ! Everybody was put upon a 
whirl like a tco-totum, in pursuit of the company, 
who were gatliered with extreme difficulty, from 
different parts of the city. 

Brought together in such haste, by order of 
the Sultan, the poor fellows arrived, out of 
breath and exhausted, and in a state of appre- 
hension, not knowing but a bowstring was ready 
for their necks. It was impossible to commence 
acting under such circumstances, even had the 
piece been commanded. Megid looked on with 
a kind of astonishment that people could be sim- 
pletons enough to derive pleasure from a theatri- 
cal performance ! His reasoning was precisely 
upon the principle of the savage, who wondered 
tho English could sleep on a bed of feathers, as 
he put but a single one under bis body, on a 
clean stone, and he was no more comfortable 
than if it had not been there at all. . 

Word circulated extensivelv, that some kind 
of commotion had occurred at the theatre, and a 
crowd collected, staring and waiting to ascertain 
what '^as transpiring within. Thinking it might 
be a fine sight to have the house full, no sooner 
thought than said, and the Sultan gave directions 
for filling the scats instantcr from tlie rabble 
without. 

A new phase now came over tho multitude, 
and away they ficd as fast as their legs would 
carry them, fearing, in turn, that their necks 
might be wanted in the public service. However, 
enough were forced in for his majesty to observe 
the effect, when he withdrew without . comment, 
and the subjects of the Sublime Porte made their 
exit, ejaculating, "Allah Kerim !" — God is great. 

Tliat Megid is tolerant, is obvious from the 
protection given by the government to all denom- 
inations of worshippers, whether Christians, Jews 
or others. His council have had the sagacity to 
discover that there is progress in the world, and 
that Turkey cannot .prevent intercourse, nor 
maintain its antiquated civil and military institu- 
tions, in the fiood of light pouring in from abroad. 
Mahmoud saw it and profited by what was obvi- 
ous — ^that knowledge is^ioweiy The rcfoims he 
introduced in the discipline of the army, a Icm 
bloody administration than characterized his 
predecessors, influenced his successor, and Aat 
policf, with a natorally amiable temper has 
Tasdj lacfeafled the happhiess of Tnitej, ind 
invmd the secoritj of livee pxA yi io p ei iy of 
ttran^erir 
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dftirsiAKtiijroFLiEi 



It JPftfis id tttiXiC&i th^ii Constantinople is 
Tmrkej. In all its details, it is an anomaly. Its 
locatidn is ttnsurpas^d in beattt7<»-both land 
and water are sb connected as to enhance the 
loveliness of the scenery beyond that of any othef 
city on the globe. Fof cbrnmel-ce— situated be- 
tween the Black Sea aild the Mediterranean^ 
with that tfanscendently splendid link in the 
aquatic chain, the BdsphorUs, swanning with 
caiqaeS) steamers and ships from erefy clime-^ 
Constantinople has no parallel. 

[For yhBW of Oonstatithiot)!^} Bnaglio Ptriat^ fle« pag^ 18.] 

If any one spot is destined to become the 
principsJl mart of the whole world, in after ages, 
it will be there. But these are reveries, and 1 
shall speak) therefore, of what it i8> and not What 
it may be when the Anglo-Saxons spi'ead them- 
selves over the east-^as they surely WiU-**-and 
the races noW in the occttpancy of the garden, of 
Asia Minor, pass away into utter forgetftdnesst 

NaiYow lanes, badly paved, or not paved at all, 
nmning irregularly evei^here, Without names^ 
and never lighted^t night> are gloomy and fbr- 
bidding at dark. ^ 

Constantinople is strangely walled> and en- 
tered from vaiions points^ both from the country 
and the water, through gates that beai^ signifi- 
cant names. Without special cai^e in parsing 
through any <me of them, on accottnt of being 
thrown wide open, they would escape observa- 
fioni Here is the Bagdsche Kapossi^ known as 



the route taken by ambasdaddfd on fk^ii^ Way ia 
audiences. The Batikbassar Eapussij command^ 
ing the fish market, near a celebrated boat land^ 
ing I that of Edrene,or Gate of Adriandple, which 
Under another name is kndwn to have existed in 
the year 62d-^the epoch of a famous siege in the 
reign of the Heraclius. A celebrated church 
at tliat period stood near^ held in peculiar rever- 
ence by tbe Greeks, on account a( containing a 
chest in Which the priests taught the people to 
believe were the garments worn by the Virgin 
Mary. In all Constantinople there are nearly 
thirty gates, but far from being in good condi^ 
tion and could not offbi* much fesistance to a 
rabble disposed to force a way into the city. 

A history of its origin^ and the ektraordinary 
changes through which it has passed since it 
was taken from the GreekS| may be found in 
various Writings \ hence a i*ehearsal of them herd 
would be unnecessary. At present, it is an im^ 
meUse city, having ^t^e centres-joints Where 
the buildings ai'e wedged togethei^ very com* 
pactly, and principally constructed of inflam« 
mable materials. When a fite breaks out, a 
desolating confiagi*ation invariably fbllowp, be^ 
cause the inhabitants have none of the apparatus 
of civilized countries for controlling or subduing 
it, nor the discipline^ energy of interest to make 
an efibrt. So it crackles and bums, Ihe sparka 
fly, the wind wafts the blazing clapboards throngti 
the air, and away they go, propagating terrof 
and destruction, tiOil everything combnstibk if 
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eoAverted into ashies all the waj to a clear field. 
When nothing more remains in the wake of the 
flames, the fire dies oat ; and the calmly smoking 
spectators, seated on cnshions to watch the 
nging element, raise their optics devontl j to the 
■ky, pnff a long ribbon whiff of smoke, and as 
it goes cnrling towards the zenith, exclaim: 
''Bimillah T— Gk>d is great 1 

A large proportion of all the inhabited houses 
•re of wood, two or three stories high. An im- 
mense consumption of lumber, therefore, is de- 
manded to rebuild after every conflagration, to 
construct new and keep in repair the whole. 
Teams cannot be employed to haul it through 
the cramped streets, and the people have inge- 
niously resorted to the following method of con- 
veying materials to the places where they are 
required. Half a dozen boards, for example, 
are tied at one end, as fagots are bound, which 
are lashed to the shoulders of a donkey, balanced 
by an. equal number on the opposite side. Thus 
tlvsy go dragging them along, to the imminent 
danger of the toes of all they pass. 

In every direction there seems to be a never- 
ending procession of asses buried up in the load, 
the extremity of which, spread out like a fan on 
the ground, sweeps and scratches the passage as 
they move. The effect is ludicrous when ob- 
served for the first time ; but a stranger soon be- 
comes accustomed to the oddities of everyday 
life in Constantinople, which are the antipodes 
of common economy everywhere out of Turkey. 

No door has a name upon it ; and if it had, 
nobody could understand it, for not one in many 
thousands can read a syllable either of their own 
or any other language — and worse still, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to pronounce a native cogno- 
men when it is known. Runners meet travellers 
and recommend certain lodging places on ac- 
count of being fire-proof. Myself and a few 
countrymen deposited ourselves at Fera— one of 
the three divisions of the city in ^ich foreigners 
principally reside — ^in a salamaijder house ; but 
lo, it turned out that the kitchen was enclosed in 
a stone box, secured with iron doors, and not 
our apartments ! The proprietors provide their 
customers something to eat, if they have no 
where to sleep. 

Burying yards, great and small, being of va- 
rious dimensions, are in the very heart of some 
of the densely settled parts — evolving incalcu- 
lable amounts of nephitic gases destructive to 
the puUic health. Those immediately on the 
verge of the town, beginning in Pera, where the 



houses stop) are kept perpetually damp and un- 
wholesome by thickets of tall gloomy cypresses 
that exclude the sun's rays ; and thus pestilence 
is generated, and deadi starts a mission of un- 
heard-of mortality, every few years. 

The wonder may well be entertained why 
Constantinople has not been depopulated. 
Plague, dogs, graveyards and univenal out-doof 
nastiness, however, have found their match with 
the Turks. 

Oddity is impressed on whatever one sees^ 
and yet these smoking, salaming, backsheish- 
coveting disciples of Mahommed have their 
comforts and conveniences in their own way, 
wliich is more than we have always in a free 
government. It is a crime to be very rich, for 
money is a weapon of which the rulers are in fear. 

Some of the Anfienian bankers have hereto^ 
fore been honored with a silk halter, or had their 
heads chopped off without an apology, because 
the state stood in need of replenished coffers. 

In the cemetery of Balykly is a marble box, 
bearing an inscription illustrative of what has 
often been done in the way of murdering a man 
for his property. It. is in Armenian, which 
translated, reads thus : 

" Here reposes the mortal remains of Erzan- 
yan Aretin, banker to the Sublime Porte. His 
virtues were resplendent as the gold he had 
amassed by industry and fair dealing. His 
charity was boundless, his word inviolable, and 
his piety transcendent. He gave to all and owed 
to none. He bade adieu to his weeping family 
upon the 7th of July, 1795, trusting to Almighty 
Grace, and blessing the hand that opened for 
him the gates of paradise." 

If a Turk has an establishment — and a harem 
adds to the reputation of a gentleman, as it is an 
evidence of means — ^it is equivalent to keeping a 
coach in Christendom. In other words, position 
is everything, and this is one way they estimate 
it. A man's good name or fame, without money 
or women, would not give him the society of a 
donkey. With the first, thd second grand ele« 
ment of distinction can be purchased at the 
Yessir Bazary. 

The bazaars, the shops, the bakers, the food 
sold in the streets, the cut of the garments, the 
veiled females gliding-about in yellow boots, the 
grave deportment of most of the faces met, the 
singularity of the customs that are discoverable 
at every comer, the magnificence of some edifl« 
oes and the wretchedness of others, the mosques, 
the 8tiUiieis<— 8av« when the aMUMfti* tall' t» 
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pr«yen from tlie tall slender minarets — ^take a 
strong hold of the stranger. He sees that the 
jicenins of Mahommedanism caimot live on terms 
of friendship with pure Christianity. 

Probably tliere may be very inviting cafes, but 
we ne^'er isaw one dint was not begrimmed by 
smoke, and filthy fh>m the perpetual lounging 
habits of the unceasing smokers. Coffee is 
served in cups scarcely larger than half an egg- 
shell, black, thick and strong, without cream or 
sugar. One of the amusements consists in listen- 
ing to professed story-tellers, while ^puffing at 
their long pipes — which a Turk seems always to 
have in his mouth. If the actor, for such it is, 
possesses a tact, he carries his auditors through 
every shade of feeling, from sympathy to rage. 
Some of the pevibrmers are distinguished for 
talents in the line of their vocation. 

Another amusement of the coffee-rooms is to 
have a male dancer introduced, who bears a faint 
resemblance to an unveiled female, who rants, 
rattles his castanets, and cuts such ungraceful 
antics, as would disgust more refined spectators. 

[See engravhig on page 21.] 

Readers of botanical works are familiar with 
the history of the discovery of coffee, its intro- 
duction into the system of Oriental diatetics and 
subsequent diffusion over the whole habitable 
globe ; but it may nevertheless be interesting to 
present an epitome of the circumstances attend- 
ing its advent, for the purpose of showing the 
struggle in which the Mahommedan rulers were 
fiercely engaged for a long while, in vainly at- 
tempting to prevent it from being used by the 
true believers. It reminds us of the herculean 
efforts of King James against tobacco. Both 
were abortive, although set on foot and main- 
tained with unremitting severity' by the deter- 
mined spirit of despots. 

Sometime about the year 1258, of our era, a 
dervish called Hadji Omer, for some at present 
unknown cause, was driven out of the community 
at Mocca, by his brethren. Hunger induced him 
to roast the Kahkva berries growing spontane- 
ously about a lonely retreat where he had hidden 
himself. It seems that the plant was familiar, 
from having a name, but the virtues of the fruit 
never suspected. He was compelled to cook 
them by roasting, as the only means of sustain- 
ing life, cut off from all other resources. Steep- 
ing them in the water that quenched' his thirst, 
he discovered very agreeable qualities, and also 
that the inliialoii wai nearly equal to solid food. 



In the meanwhile, those who had expelled 
him from the common domicile, in their wander- 
ings, came to the retreat of the dervish, whom 
they supposed to have died of starvation long 
before. They surprised Omer in the act of 
preparing his newly-discovered beverage. Of 
course, they tasted It, were delighted, and on 
their return gave an account of the miraculous 
manner in which he had been sustained. This 
led to farther experiments, the restoration of 
Omer to good fellowship, and also to the per- 
sonal consideration of the sheik or governor of 
Mocca. Omer turned out a bad fellow in the 
end; yet he was properly transmuted into a 
saint, and his memory is held in peculiar venera- 
tion as a pious man and a benefactor to mankind. 

Not far from 1555, some Arabians opened a 
shop in the bazaar at Constantinople for the 
sale of coffee, which appears to have been sold 
ready for drinking, in a small way, previously. 
This preparation for meeting the demand for a 
new luxury, roused the anger of the Mufti. 
Murad IV. joined in a fanatical ipusade against 
it, because the true f&ith anathem'ktized whatever 
had been charred or coaled, as an article of 
food. Coffee rooms rapidly increased, however, 
fbr it met an unsatisfied appetite. It is now im^ 
possible to form any just estimate of the con- 
sumption of coffee in Constantinople. There are 
computed to be three thousand roonis set apart 
for the indulgence of coffee-drinkers — ^smoking 
being the legitimate accompaniment. * 

Rebellions, conspiracies and atrocious crimes 
against the lives of pashas, court favorites, and 
even the Sultans, have been so frequently con- 
cocted in these universal haunts of the citizens, 
that they' are watched with eagle vigilance by 
the police. The plan for the destruction of Os- 
man II., 1617, who was strangled by the Jani- 
zaries at the age of nineteen, originated in a 
coffee room. He was a contemporary with King 
James I. of England. Since the murder of that 
turbulent body of soldiers, who made or de- 
throned Sultans at their pleasure, no apprehen- 
sions fh>m that source are entertained. No Sul- 
tan ever felt secure a single moment in his pal- 
ace, while the Janizaries were in existence.. 
Mahmoud II. had the boldness to conceive, and 
the energy to accomplish, their thorough de- 
struction ; and his son Meg^d, therefore, is the 
first of the long Ime of Turkish emperors who 
has had nothing to fear from sudden popular 
outbreaks from his own soldiers in the capital of 
the empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OniCXBS OV 8TATX. 



Thb Grand Vizier is, theoretically, the first 
and most important personage in the gorem- 
mBDt next to the Saltan. Still, the blad^ en- 
nudi, who is oonstantlj bronght in contact with 
tiie sovereign, from the pecqliaritj of his fane- 
tkNM, is tralj more influential, and has a better 
(^portanitj of inflaencing the opinions of his 
master, than anj other man in the nation, how- 
ever exalted his official station. 

A oooncil of ministers is termed the divan, of 
idiich the Sadrazan, or the Vizier, is president. 
The Kaimakan is a singolar kind of officer, 
whose bosiness is to represent the Grand Vizier 
in processions, when he happens to dislike the oo- 
cafion or fiuigae of the ceremony ; or he sits to 
repiesent him in the department of state, when 
he does take it into his head to appear before 
the people on certain occasions. 

The Seraskier Pasha, commander-in-chief of 
the land forces, Tophdgi Pasha, commander of 
the aitOlery, Capadan Pasha, commander of the 
ngfj — ,^iio is positivelj absolnte in whatever re- 
lates to the marine forces — ^whiletfae Tersana 
Emini is the minister of marine, Beis Effendi, 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, Tefterdav 
Effendi, minister of finance, Kiaja Bey, minister 
of the interior, ' Chiaoosh Badd, minister of 
jnstice. 

The Stambonl Efitmdi is ]nefoct of police, in 



Constantinople, who secores public tranqoillaty 
and secarity. The Sheik Islam is the Grand 
Mofti, equivalent to the lord bishop of Canter- 
bury — ^being the head and fountain of. rdUgion, 
andalso of the law. Whenever it is his master's 
]deasure to put him to death, a fondamental or- 
dinance of the empire requires it can be done in 
no other way than by pounding him in a mortar. 

Immediately below these are various orders of 
dignitaries in the administrative department, 
quite too numerous to particularize in this brief 
outline of the organization of the government. 
In all respects, they correspond to puUic ser- 
vants of all grades necessary for conducting the 
madiinery of state in all countries. The only 
essential difi^renoe is in ^eir names, rather than 
duties. The royal household, however, is con- 
ducted whc^y unlike any other imperial estab- 
lishment on earth, and naturally enoug^h took 
the direction which polygamy and ezhanstless 
resources would be likdy to assume. ^ 

Without narrating the customs that were for- 
meriy dominant, in whidi the' Kislar Agha had 
the Sultan's ear almost exclusively, and com- 
bined with the great office of keeper of the maid- 
ens, that of a minister of state, the court etiquette 
of to-day will only be considered. 

One of the barbarities attending the domestic 
establishment of the Saltan, is the large body oi 
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black and white eunuchs. Thej are poor, feeble, 
half-developed creatures, maimed and degraded 
in bojhood, that they may be spies and masters 
over a collection of the most beautiful females 
that can be procured. They are, of course, with- 
out families or relatives. Some of them, who 
have been favorites either with the Sultan or the 
ladies, have occasionally amassed considerable 
money. This is winked at in them when it 
would not be tolerated in others. 

Their position is singular in all respects, but 
far from enviable in the estimation of the masses. 
. If an error should be detected in one of the la- 
dies, woe to the eunuch — his head would be 
chopped off as quickly as an offending odalisqde 
could be drowned tn a sack. 

Those who have made themselves familiar 
with the duties of the various confidential officers 
about the Sultan and his immediate family 
household, concur in this, that the KislaF Agha 
has unlimited authority over the females of the 
royal apartments. He enters or goes out at his 
pleasure. It is the most confidential post within 
the gift of the ruler. Of course he is. an euftuch, 
an African, and a purchased slave. His »title is 
DiaMis Siadet Aghad, which means, literally, 
iuster of the palace of felicity — ^ranking with 
tiie vizier. In going to mosque with the Sultan, 
he fbllows the Capudan Pasha. 

The present Kislar Agha is quite a small pet' 
son, and quite black. He and his assistants are 
^09 upon the kadines and all other females in 
the royal palaces and harem, and are permitted 
to- gather property. Some of llhem, through the 
munifloence of their imperial sovereigns, have 
accumulated large fortunes, whidi invariably fall 
to ^t» Suhan at their decease, as does that of 
their superior. * 

Eunuchs are sure to bring large prices, if they 
tte well grown, properly trained, and are muti- 
lated in the hnproved manner— «n awfbl maim- 
ing process, exceedingly destructive to life ; for 
searoely one in twenty survives the revolting 
operation to which they are subjected while boys. 
In my FQgrimage to Egypt, a detailed account 
is^iven of the cruelties practised upon poor Af- 
ricMi lads, to fit them for safb servants in the ha- 
rtos of Egypt, Persia and Tuxkey. They seem 
to fbei the importance of their po^on, and con- 
dlict themselves over their dependents wi^ a 
haightlness of carriage becoming more dignified 
personages . They are petted both ways— by the 
ladies and llie proprietoi^^lbr'tiie sake of the fti- 
Ten St iheir disposal. Li the'harems of pashas, 



their duties are precisely what . they are in the 
palace ; but the position is not so influential or 
lucrative. 

A degree of mystery hangs over the origin of 
the white eunuchi^. We saw several of them 
sitting listlessly about the corridors of the unique 
building within the old seraglio enclosure. They 
had small features, were beardless, imperfectly 
developed, and had a feeble, shocking gait. 
Where they are procured, by whom they are ' 
emasculated, their price, or the duties assigned 
to them, could not be satisfactorily ascertained. 
I am inclined to the opinion that black are in 
higher repute than white eunuchs. 

From the earliest ages in Asia Minor, eunuchs 
have been in request, and for the same purposes 
that they are still prized for in Mahommedan 
countries, viz., to guard the females of harems. 
It shows that polygamy has been an institution, 
or rather an outrage on the rights of the sex for 
tho^soods of years ; and the only hope of their 
emancipation and the recognition of their wrongs 
wholly depends on the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity, whctre the darkness of Mahommedanism 
has debased and demoralized so large a portion 
of the human race. 

A gentleman familiar with the language, and 
who interested himself in procuring facilities fbr 
conducting investigations in Constantinople, 
proposed to make nie acquainted with a German 
woman, who has been the midwife of the Sul- 
tan's harem ever since he assumed the reins of 
government; on account of the extraordinary 
revelations it was in her power to make, illustra- 
tive of the internal economy of that blue cham- 
ber where no natwral man ever enters, save his 
imperial highness, the Padisha himself, who is 
styled in those mysterious premises. Shadow of 
God! 

He assured me that if she had a mind to write 
simply what she knew from actual observation 
of the harem, its varied transactions of all kinds 
and hues, it would be astounding beyond any 
revelation ever made. To my regret, circum- 
stances not easily controlled, being in company 
with persons who were in haste to leave for 
Greece, the interview was prevented. She will 
doubtless be paid her price for keeping still, fbr 
were she to return to Germany and make a 
book, what a work it would be ! 

A Caftan Aghassy, keeper of the robes, Too- 
toonjee, or head pipe-keeper, Tehokadar, chief 
of the indoor servants, Khaznadar, treasurer, 
Khavejee Bashy, cofibe keeper, Kilargee Agha, 
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store keeper, Sofimjee Bashy, table omamenter, 
Berbee Bashy, barber, Imrakhar, groom of the 
stables, Yekil-haij Agha, derk of the kitchen, 
Harem Kihajassy, harem .provider, Ashjee JBa- 
ihj, head cook, Harem Aghassy, first euiach, 
Caponjy, head porter, Saire Bashy, first groom, 
Saraedar, first factotum, are all important fellows 
in their way. 

Of the eyalets, or provinces, into which Tur- 
key is sub-divided, it is sufficient to remark that 
there is a court with a president, under the title 
of Molab, and a Mufti, or attorney. A Sanjiak 
is a province, in which a great law officer, a 
Kadi with his inferior assistants resides. 

In Constantinople, the number of clerks at- 
tached to all and every grade of office for con- 
ducting the state and municipal affairs is enor- 
mously large. Blanks not being printed, to any 



extent, and the utility of the press in facilitating 
business apparently unknown, or at least, not 
acknowledged, the government is precisely im 
the condition of the kingdoms of Europe before 
the discovery of printing. Every lecord and 
every document are executed with a pen. Accu- 
racy, therefore, and despatch, requires a vast 
body of writers— even a censor to see that mis- 
takes are not made, is indispensable. Perhaps 
there are 5000 pen-derks in the service of the 
Sultan in Constantinople, whose pay is quke 
small, valuable as their services are. 

As with us, the heads of departments, however 
unimportant they may be, get all the pay, and 
do but little themselves ; while the real laborers 
sustain the fi^gue and drudgery, and scarcely 
enough is paid them to sustain life. 



CHAPTER Vl. 



THE IVLTAV'8 HABEX. 



Without circnmlocation, the fact may be 
promptlj stated, that polygamy is an institutioii 
that has been sustained and nurtured by the 
Turks in every stage of their history. They did 
not originate it, nor have they esstotially modi' 
iled the system, as it has existed from the days 
of Lamech, who was the first notable of a remote 
antiquity who, in the quaint language of the Old 
Testament, " took unto him two wives." 

Some physiologists look to the unalterable 
laws of physiology in search of an apology fm 
this perrerse custom in the character of tiie cli- 
mate of the East ; but the Christian philosopher, 
the philanthropist, and all who acknowledge 
that females have political rights, social claims, 
religious hopes and accountabilities, are horror- 
•tricken at the promulgation of a doctrine so re- 
pugnant to the moral sense, and the supposed 
rerealfid will of God. 

From an early period — tut ba«k in the patri- 
archal days of nomadic simplicity — the vice of 
polygamy and concubinage was firmly estab- 
lished through all phases of society. In erery 
country of the Orient, among the most refined, 
18 well as with barb^uians, the usage of having 
more than one wifb has prevailed, and still re- 
mains in universal fbrce. 

When Mahommed developed his plan for re- 
geae r ati ng the people of hit day, who had 



plunged into a universal corruption of manners 
and idolatry, he originated nothing new in the 
marital relations, but simply incorporated with 
his own, a practice already venerable for its age. 
He had the sagacity to perceive that it would be 
impossible to legislate against a plurality of 
wives/ had he entertained the idea of doing so ; 
and he therefore defined the rights ofhis faithful 
followers, being careful to show them sufficient 
indulgence in case that four legal helpmates 
were insufficient to occupy all the space in 'their 
capacious hearts, with as many more as they 
chose to procure under another name. But all 
beyond the prescribed number were to be noth« 
ing more, than purchased servants, at the perfect 
disposal of their absolute masters. 

Writers of distinction not unfrequently reso' 
lutely assert that this odious feature in the organ- 
ization of Moslem society is wearing away. 
And with this declaration, high hopes are ex« 
pressed of a complete revolution, which must 
unquestionably elevate female character, and 
signally change the entire moral aspect of Tur- 
key. This is really ridiculous, and without foun^ 
diMion. The very lifs and perpetuity of Hahom- 
medanism is based essentially cm polygamy. 
When that is willingly abandoned, then the very 
government itself will cease to exist 

On acscovnt of the immense expense of main- 
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futpcntitv sAtfr wM ft ^KAt Tteriarii fi^nitsrj 
" ■ 6 fdt tfi« ridi^ kmmig ^etn lunre fbtmd eoon- 
omy voquirod tiiftf tintir IkraMhold disbanementB 
■fiOBld b6 r^g^nlftled uooot^Ssig to lltoir ftbllttj to 
BMWt limiiy iHthottt p6Ciiidarj' milMurnuMoicflit. 
To iUSt find, ihastvCik^f iSm fauttHa^m 0f one 
wife is ^iiMb cnlotig^ for mvltifndefl of discroety 
tiioii6y4oTin^ grall6iDBn in loii^ beuds ft&d tor- 
bans ; but ttatj solace tficmuiATes for the depri- 
Tfttioii Of wbat tiie Komi allows, b]r pnrchai^ 
seores of fomale servants of all ages and oOnk- 
plexions. They can nddwr demand as a con- 
ceded riglit, nor expect in ^^ rekxlon they bear 
to the pnrdiaser, apaitnehits, jewels, slayes or 
indalgences whidi exdnsiTdj appertain to the 
tet lady of file harem. 

In thb nMmner, extenrive dotaesiSc establish- 
■rents gradnally au gme nt fl fom snudOl beginnings, 
aceoKdfttg to tihe aMBty, ambition, and perhaps 
odMr consideratidns of tiie owner, till a very 
nuneroos fomily is collected. 

A similar mefliod is practised among tiie opa- 
lent in ^lypt. Bconomy is stndied witib for 
more concern there by the upper dasses, than 
among the poor fellahs, who are sometimes ac- 
tually obliged to steal their own millet fo6m the 
growing stalk to keep fiom starration. Yet 
those yery wretched people rejoice, oftener than 
otherwise, in a fill complement of four wives, 
bat never recklessly attempt the additional Inx- 
nry of female assodates, like the ridi residents 
of Cairo. This observation applies with equal 
pertinency to all the dependences of the viceroy 
of the land of the pyramids, as it does to that of 
his aognst sovereign, the Snltan of Toikey. 

One of the anomalies of Mahommedan com- 
tries more striking than all others, considering 
their devotion to the precepts of the Prophet, is 
the low estimate in which women are held by 
the masses. Necessary as they are, and coveted, 
too, as an important element, and indispensable 
in the sodid stmctnre, in their best estate, they 
are bat memals of the lowest order. Even their 
lives are at the mercy of those who o«ght, by 
iAse oonstitation of their natare, to dierish, pro- 
tect and elevate them. 

There are, beyond tjaestion, instances of sin- 
cere affection tm the part of husbands ; and of 
their children, whether bom of On^cassians or 
natives of Moaambique, they are excessively 
fond, as a natural trait. But with all this, no 
efforts are undertaken to give them a position 
that corresponds with that hdd by women where 
Christianity is rowed* 



V^ ^«i9Tbw of theM prdMJl^, faistaoees 
iia^be dted bfftauto geniuses. IHm a proper 
menial colUire, iStuaet is no calculating the extoait 
dt the poMcal raotirbes, alUde tiemn. HXL odien, 
df iBumy a splendid woman in Ttokey, who lifts 
passed afway without lesvfaig a trace of fmt ftxit- 
fttepB on eartt, who might have exerdaed the 
l^est ord^ (labilities for the advaaoemene of 
the sex, coidd her latent powers^ve been de- 
veloped. Kothing^ is doing, nor can myf6Sb^ 
be done, for their advancement, without ftinning 
counter to tfie dogmas of the prescribed refigions 
creed. 

Woman in Turieey is an artide of ifsde, ahd 
unless presented ^stinctly as a gift, idiie is 
bought and sold, without being consulted or 
apologfased to, undor any form of desttny to 
whidi die is driyen. And although thus de- 
graded and trodden into the dust, she is not aar 
wretdied as might at first be supposed, bisesnse 
ignorant of the depths of her degjradation. In 
the relatiDns wUdi she bears to her MUttai, 
true to the instincts of her being, die is stfil an 
angel in character, and a beauty in form. Wldi 
no -hold iqixm the aflbetions of man beyond those 
inspired by physical organization, she lives and 
dies, without knowing the multitude of wrongs 
die has suffered. 

Whoever visits Omstantinople, expresses his 
astonishment at the exterior precautions that 
have been taken horn the commencement of the 
imperial Turkish rule, to the present day, to 
guard the royal household from the oontamina- 
taon of vulgar eyes. Of the interaal economy 
of the establishments occupied by ladies, but 
very little is known, beyond an inspection of 
thdr apartments when unoccupied. 

Curiosity has prompted many European la- 
dies of distinction, the wives of ambassadors re- 
siding at the Turkish court, to gain access to 
tlie ka£nes— tiie select, the mothers of (he Sul- 
tan's living diildren — ^but their curiosity has not 
been gratified. They have seen enough to sur- 
prise tiiem in the harems of tiie great dignitaries, 
but the interior of tlie imperial residence^ of Uiss 
— to use an Orientalism — has been denied them. 

Such facts only are here given as haye been 
gathered from a reliable source, tog e th e r with 
my own personal examination of the apartments 
fermeriy occupied by a sucoesdon of imperial 
fcadines, up to the death of Ifahommed IL 

The fo rt una te kadine who bears tlie first 
prince, has pre-eminence over all other females 
of thi harem, but has no title until her son tat- 
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riYjosal-tfae tfanmo. Ex^mwlukt is known oC the 
]uqnb<}n ^ ftmales belpngiiig. tv> the. liter fiol- 
tHijif. it i« prohal^le that froogi thxee to- firt hmi- 
dcedt inolndiiig all orders of &malo9^al4Te«i» coil- 
stitiite the jneseat eftablishmeat. No calialogw) 
of tiiem itf erer pnblishfid, of oonrse;. but from 
^ fillet that thirty miUions of piaitres, equal to 
654,6(X)dQUara,is tabm &om the piiUic treasQi]!! 
for the •iq>port of that braach of the Snltaofii 
demaocl»» it is morally certain, that, there .ift i^ 
laigie nnniber of them. 

A oaih inoome of ^lio.ooa ia repBeaented bx 
an English writer, who gathered his informatioii^ 
fri»n official sooroes, belongs esd^sively to the 
mother of the present Sakan. Hia annts, sisters 
and daughters are speojficallj 8niq[>li0d with 
large incoin«s,deriyed from pvodnctfiof.the earth, 
in certain distpets er islands. Ope has a t^K on 
aU the oranges sold a^ Kaz«s; another, that 
arising from the. wines of anoihnr place, and so 
on. The Vilad^i Snltana, the lortnnate mother 
of .Sokan Megid, whose xwme is Berma AUem. 
(otmament of the nniwase), iras a Georgian: 

slftVttb 

All the kadinesof the now reiaunflc Sultan. 



are Civcaaaians, v^ insr? pnrchiMed slaves,, pie- 
aented as gifibi bjr hia inother, annta» slsten^ and 
those great men who wish to court, hia special 
fayor, together with snoh ladies besides as have 
been porchaaed by hia. inatmeted commissioners. 
Thejr hare aqoal,^ ziights, and fiiToritism is stn- 
dionslj aroided; jet their lordly proprietor ia 
nerer i^[>pxoadked by. them without making tiie 
profoundeat reverence- These &w scraps Ulna- 
trative of the doings within) are gjsihered prin* 
cipaUy from ladies who. have collected themiit 
is presumable, from the servants, traicleswomea 
and medical attendants of the hareat 

[Sor «QP»^iBi cf MiiiWbkoC fb» Hann, MS pnaaH] 
These kadines are not called wives, for they: 
stand in no such relation* They axe notallowe^ 
to sit in the Sultan's presenee,. eiusiBfi ^pon 
cushions on the floor, but his dan^^ters may. 
Eive-of the kadines— one bearing the Mlowii^ 
nazne, Zihem Fdik^ omaiofaftt of heaven— died 
in 1844. Among, them^ they have had eight 
diildren, three of whom hai;e died» One of the 
sons beax^ the name of Snltan> Mohapimed Mu- 
rad, and another, l^pltaa Abdonl Banpidr-HMBr- 
vantof tibegood* 
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A gentleman connected with the American 
legation informed myself and those of his coon- 
tiymen who were In Constantinople, one morn- 
ing, that if we had any curiosity to Tisit that 
singalar and altogether extraordinary palace of 
the Ottoman nilers, which is called Serai Boor- 
nouy that an opportunity was then presented. 
A firman could be procured that would not only 
permit tts to go over the whole Seraglio, hut also 
the Mint, the Arsenal, the great Mosques of j9t. 
Sophia, of Solyman the Magnificent, the Mau- 
soleum of Mahmoud It, and some other of the 
first class religious edifices. Of course the pro- 
position was instantly embraced. About forty 
dollars was the sum paid. We were accom- 
panied hy Mr. Holmes, the secretary of legation, 
and the Bev. Mr. Goodale, a missionary, — ^who 
both understand the Turidsh language, and who 
were of the highest value to us, in examining 
objects, and in translating notices. Inscriptions, 
etc., which presented in the course of our explor- 
ations within the ancient walls of that most ex- 
traordinary of all national establishments. 

On approaching the city by water fi^m the 
Sea of Miarmora, the Seraglio is the lettdmg, 
prominent object, on the European side of the 
Bosphoms. A kind of triangular enclosure, em- 
braced by a strong wall, large enough for a tol- 
erable sized city, U studded wifii tf yiMt Tttrfety 



of edifices, irregularly arranged, eoveriflg ifl im- 
mense extent of ground, which was the ancient. 
Syzantium. Here are courts, extensive gardens, 
parades, and also unappropriated fields, of suffi- 
cient dimensions to liccominodate a multitude of 
inhabitants. 

Mahomet 11 was the originator of this imperial 
seclusion. A first consideifation Was to have 
etefy inch of It so that no Vulgar eye coflld pos-*^ 
sibly profane the females by seeing them. AH 
the buildings are inelegant, but rather nnoonth^ 
externally, having each and every Window thor- 
oughly grated, or rather protected, by fine lattice 
work. Some of the edifices have wide project*' 
ing eates, deep recesses, and such prodigious 
departures from all the common details of archl-, 
tecture of other ' countries, that if there were 
nothing else t6 be seen, the od<^ty of these ac' 
cumulations, the suggestions, and mostly, the 
creations of the ladies of the harem, it would be 
an ample compensation for the fatigue and ezic- 
pense of a visit. 

With their hrge Incomes, from age to age, 
without the possibility of appropriating it any 
other way, the suecessive sultans have permitted 
them to rear these structores. One osnally 
connects with another, and consequently, the 
old and tlie new, the creations of past centuries, 
with mOiem times, g}te additioiud ifttcreet to 
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the whole gronp. We travel from the old to the 
comparatively new, and thus learn something of 
the whims, caprices and taste of their beautifdl 
projectors. 

A more hopeless task could not be undertaken, 
than an attempt to describe the inside appear- 
ances of the various apartments, in the different 
buildings we inspected, and shall not, therefore, 
presume upon the reader's patience beyond a 
few general observations. 

Some of the rooms were superb both in respect 
to prospect and finish. Gilded cornices, high 
studded walls, and magnificent workmanship in 
marble, in the bath rooms, especially, were the 
striking points. Neither pictures nor statuary 
of any kind were any where seen, except in a 
long corridor, perhaps one hundred and fifty feet 
in length, through which the secluded inmates 
passed from one superb suite of apartments to 
another, and there we saw a row of engravings, 
colored, in simple gilded frames. On the left 
hand was a plastered wall, without a break of 
door or window, the whole way, and on that 
surface they were suspended. *0n the right, 
there were a succession of large windows, latticed, 
looking into a garden. 

The pictures were representations of Napo- 
leon's battles, with one or two views of wrecked 
vessels. In one small room, among the dozens 
that we examined, about fifteen feet square, the 
walls were either colored or papered, I forget 
which, almost black. There were three common 
parlor chairs in it, but no other furniture. These 
were the only things for sitting on, according to 
civilized rules, in the series. 

In another, apartment, looking out upon the 
Bosphoms, a heavenly position on earth, so far 
as surrounding scenery contributes to give any 
spot the beauty of paradise, besides the large 
latticed windows, richly draped, there was an 
immense mahogany bestead. It was a great 
box, ten feet square, the sides near three feet 
high, with high posts, sustaining a heavy tester 
overhead. It would conveniently accommodate 
six persons, without being crowded. A low 
bench ran round the walls, near the floor, in very 
many of the rooms, on which were cushions, 
similar to those in pews. Bedding was not seen 
anywhere. 

Baths abounded: they were marble depres- 
sions in the floor— or rather shallow tanks, put 
below the common floor level, ^ome ten feet one 
wa;» by six perhaps in diameter. Scrollwork 
in.marble^ bold curves and ridbly dbiselled vinas. 



were the principal ornamental appendages of the 
female residences. 

There were a multitude of small apartments 
connected with the spacious ones, and doors 
leading from a second corridor to suites of rooms 
that we did not enter. Each and all the ladies 
of position have their own places for themselves, 
servants and children. Various apartments were 
for common use, admitting of freedom of range 
quite necessary for health, in a community of 
females, exclusively, who rarely expose them- 
selves to the influences of the open air, except 
^en closely veiled, and in the gardens, in which 
the atmosphere is not much superior to the air 
of the house, on account of the high walls by 
which they are hemmed in. 

Then there were the dining rooms, drawing 
and frolicking rooms — ^for such were the names 
we gave them, besides accommodations for an 
army of female slave attendants, the various 
grades of black and white eunuchs, with a num- 
berless retinue of gardeners, grooms, soldiers, 
civil officers, etc., who are attached to the Se- 
raglio in various capacities, — ^who never set foot 
beyond the theatres of their appropriate duties. 
Having been repeatedly asked where the ladles 
of the harem were all the while, it is hardly 
necessary to say, that had they been in the Se- 
raglio, no visitors could have had admission. A 
new palace on the Bosphorus, above the city, to- 
wards the Black Sea, occupied considerably by 
the father of Medjid,was in the occupancy of his 
family while we were in Constantinople. 

The deeds of blood and cruelty which have 
been transacted in the old Seraglio, have created 
a r^ugnance in the mind of the Sultan, and he 
may be said to have abandoned it Still, eu- 
nuchs are there, and in secluded parts of the 
establishment, are supposed to be kadines of his 
late terrible father. 

In one direction in the yard, were a cluster of 
kitchens— each recognized by Its little dome. 
Every lady has her own cooks, food, and culina- 
ry apparatus. ' Several white eunuchs, small, 
pale, cringing, obsequious males, without beards, 
were leaning against pillars, walking across en- 
closures, and going from or entering doors. Of 
course, they would be the only safe persons to 
admit into the apartment of the females, whether 
ladies, servants or prisoners. I oonld not dis- 
cover to what race they belong ; but my opinion 
is this, that they were Greeks. 

Mr. Goodale said that on a fbrmer occasion, 
he was permitted to pass throttgk a soiia oC apart- 
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ments dbsed to ns. He remem^red of baring 
•een on the doors, labels, in Arabic, designating 
them as the first, second, third, fourth, etc. ladies^ 
qt utt ter s . It was evidence of their occupancy, 
from being thus tabooed. 

On entering the gardens— those plats espe- 
daUy considered select — ^the promenades of the 
ka^es, they disanpointed me. There was a 
peribct stiffhess and perpendicularity excessively 
tedious. Hundreds of orange trees, tn tubs, as 
Aoy are seen in the orange gardens of Paris, 
make up a large part of the show. A row of 
demi-green houses are fbr their protection in the 
Printer. Baised beds, formal tad hard, covered 
wMi flowers make up the remainder. It was 
Hke being in a defep pit, in one of these gardens 
— ^long and narrow, the sun only exerting a fall 
influence, at least when we were in it, by being 
directly overhead. 

Mahomed IT, by whose determination this 
house for himself and successors was projected, 
was proclaimed Padisha in 1451 . He took Con- 
stantinople May 29th, 1481. He was simamed 
Fatih — the opener, because he opened a way^ 
into the Christian city of the Greeks, and crushed 
their empire. 

No one of the Turkish dynasty has evinced a 
more heroic spirit, or entertained clearer percep- 
tions of absolute power. Bold, enterprising and 
regardless of th& flow of blood in the accomplish- 
ment of lofty designs, he entertained such well 
grounded confidence in the preparation the 
prophet had made for all true believers, that he 
calmly prepared bis own epitaph, and a cata- 
logue of the countries he had overcome, to b^ 
inscribed on his own tomb. 
* A prominent sight within the great mural en- 
closure, is the pillar created by Flavins Theo- 
dosius I, a Greek emperor, who died of the 
dropsy in 395. I do not understand writers who 
say that it was tlirown down by an earthquake, 
when it b certainly standing, or guides and his- 
torians have appropriated his name to some other 
monument. 

There were several enormously large sarco- 
phagi in a yard, of porphyry — ^large enough for 
comfortable bedrooms. They are of a remote 
antiquity, and show, beyond all contradiction, to 
what extraordinary perfection the ancients car- 
ried the art of working in stone. As they had 
neither iron nor steel, but cut those sarcophagi 
with copper tools — a material almost as difficult 
to chip as flint, they could not be equalled in our 
day, without costing more than any potentate 
wrndd be wiOiiig to pay. 



It strikes ^ stranger as an absurdity^ that books 
should be accumulated for those who never read. 
But several grand seignors have bad an ambition 
to be learned, rather in the possession of the 
written wisdom of those distinguish^ for their 
political and historical attauiments^ than to actu- 
ally profit by the lessons of written wisdom. 

Here is a one-story building, quite by itself in 
an open space, ascended by steps — having a large 
window each side the door, erected by order of 
Mustapha III, in 1767, in the Bostangelar, or 
garden. I find it described as having beauties, 
marble columns and other affixes tnat were hot 
discovered by me. Unfortunately, the key 
keeper could not be found, and we therefore 
were obliged to*get the limited knowledge 
within our grasp, in regard to the books, by peeps 
tlirough the windows. On three sides of a large 
square room there were shelves, perhaps one 
foot apart— commencing some four feet from the 
floor, and reaching the ceiling. Not any of them 
were full, and some had but a very few books 
upon them at all. 

Instead of standing on their ends, the volumes 
were packed on their sides— one above another. 
They were generally quite thin, with a string or 
bit of ribbon hanging perpendicularly from be- 
tween the leaves, and were of all sizes. They 
were represented to be mostly Korans, executed 
by a pen, on parchment, paper, etc., at different 
epochs, and variously ornamented and gilded. 
Sentences firom the Koran were inscribed on the 
walls, as they are on various buildings, door- 
ways, gates, and other marked places within the 
choice enclosure of the Seraglio. On the other 
hand, guide-boolts assert that this library pos- 
sesses costly works on all subjects — and among 
others, a splendid edition of Autar,, on metallic 
paper. I cannot credit the declaration of Mr. 
White, that the collection contains 4440 volumes, 
upon any other principle than this, viz., that 
every little thin mass of leaves, a hundred of 
wliich would not have the thickness of a common 
duodecimo of four hundred pages, was counted 
as an individual volume. 

While we were reconnoitering some of the 
splendid series of rooms, especially for the Sul- 
tan's use, communicating with each other by 
passage ways with those of the select ladies, a 
small case of books was shown that contained a 
choice collection of favorite works, chiefly 
amatory poetical effusions, which the grand 
seignor had brought to him whenever he felt 
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inclined to have reading. It waa a mahoganj 
box, two feet high, two wide, and about eight 
Inches thick, with two shelyef inside, on whidi 
were reposing twenty-fire or thirty extremely 
\ tliin> but ridily bound volumes. Their titles 
were on strips of pendulous ribbons— some of 
which the Ber. Mr. Goodale read. They weAe 
protected in front by a wire ganse covering. 

In several of the mosques, and at the residen- 
ces of the great officers, and the chief expounders 
of the Koran, there are collections of books, 
chiefly Persian and Arabic authors. The Turlu 
appear to have had but a very few native writers. 

These libiaries had their cnrigin in a desire to 
copy tde custom, of the Kaliphs of Bagdad and 
Damascus, as an appendage of distinction, rather 
than from an inherent love of literature, fbr which 
the Turks, as a people, have no cultivated taste. 



There are individuals who read, and some his- 
torians have lived, but their thoughts and their 
narrations, locked up in a harsh language, in the 
Arabic character, cannot readily be disseminatedt 
especially when not printed with type. 

Some of the females of the imperial haram 
have discovered a decidedly poetical talent, but 
the most that is known of them, comes obscurely 
and indistinctly, through the language of adula- 
tion, from some dependent on the Sultan,* who 
exalts to the skies, on account of the position of 
the poetess, what might not be considered above 
mediocrity in a child of a less exalted station. 

There are writers and commentators on th^ 
laws, at Constantinople, but few if any on any 
other branch of what may be called literature or 
useful information. 
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Thb rmt endofore of the Seraglio xnaj be 
entered from seyeral points, bat there is one 
idiich adnallj giTes name to the empire. A 
lofty gatewajy arched OTerhead with an Arabic 
inscr^don, is called, by way of distinction, the 
Porte, on acooont of its superior workmanship, 
as well as from the drcomstance that it gives 
passage through a massive pavilion, towards the 
harem, or the oofiGso^. It is in a charming po- 
sition, on a rise of land &vorable for an impos- 
ing efiect. 

Passing over an extensive parade lined with 
sentry boxes and varions accommodations for a 
mnltitode of watchmen, porters and soldiers, I 
am nnable to reoollect how many smaller arches 
we passed nnder before arriving atabnilding 
containing the imperial divan or throne. It is 
on the first floor, not mpre than twenty feet 
square, and accessible by two doors. 

In one comer there is a dark, wooden box, of 
the dimensions of an ordinary doable bedstead. 
It precisely fits against the wall on two sides; 
at the lower comer, which, of coarse, jats oat to- 
wards the middle of the room, is a high post. 
As a whole, dus apparatus is like a bedstead 
pushed into one comer, with one single post 
Overhead is the tester, supported in part on the 
one post, and in other directions against the walL 

A singular taste, ^ uito baibaiic, is shown in 



the manner of ornamenting that solitary pillar. 
From top to bottom it is thickly covered with 
precious stones and gems, of immense value* 
They are of all sizes and shapes, just as nature 
allowed them to leave her workshop, without be- 
ing ground, polished or symmetrically shapen. 
Metallic sockets of gold are sunk into the wood, 
and into them the stones are set, saving their 
best faces for the exterior show. I noticed that 
several of them were empty. Whether the gems 
had been taken out purposely, or had dropped 
out, was not ascertained. 

On that box, rich cushions were thrown ; and 
when an audience was to be given to an ambas- 
sador, the Sultan being seated with a pipe in hit 
mouth, permitted an entrance, embarrassed with 
fatiguing ceremonies. 

The indignities the Sultans were in the habit 
of heaping upon the ministers of European king- 
doms, till within the last fifty years, were of the 
most humiliating character. Being led in at one 
door by the grand vizier and other ministers of 
the divan, the envoy was compelled to assume 
the attitude of abject obeisance, amounting al- 
most to' an ^>pearance of adoration. The busi- 
ness was announced, without raising his eyes 
to the resplendent throne that bore the self-styled 
Shadow of God. An interpreter explained it in 
Turkish, when the Sultan, in the haughtiest tone 
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of soTereigntj that a despot ever assomes, gave 
a decision^ and the humble messenger of a Chris- 
tiaa emperor was slowly backed out at the oppo- 
site door. 

Standing precisely where those degrading cere- 
monies were conducted over and over again, it 
appeared that not more than six persons could 
comfortably stand at the foot of liie throne, at 
the same moment. 

Singular as it now appears in this advanced 
period of civilization, the Sultan often sent for- 
eign legations to prison. Achille de Harley, in 
1612, after being grossly insulted by Achmet I, 
was threatened with torture ! In 1660, Sultan 
Ibrahim actually sent a French ambassador to 
the Seven Towers. It is my impression that 
the old state apartments in the Seraglio have 
been neglected since Sultan Medjid's inaugura- 
tion. An air of abandonment was perceptible 
about the throne, that led to this conclusion. 

In the new palace, which is now be^ com^- 
pleted on the Pera side of the Bosphorus) far sii- 
perior to most of the royal palaces of Europe, 



I. 



one half of the population of countries professing 
the fiiith of ^e Koran, all civil rights, is des- 
tined to give way to a purer and more elevated 
hope, based on the progressive march of Chris- 
tianity. 

METROPOLITAN M08QT7S8. 

As no one can gain admission to the interior 
of the Sultan's residence, while himself and fam- 
ily are within, no account can be given of the 
character of the furniture, the decorations, or, im 
fact, gain any reliable information in regard to 
them, beyond what may be gleaned from timid 
servants, who run the risk of losing their head tor 
a piastre, whenever they divulge a seo^t. 

I have seen many edifices erected at different 
epochs in Turkish history, but that which was 
occupied a little time by Mahmoud II, on the 
Bosphorus, is the best of all. It is not far 
north from the new one now constructing, and 
it liiejpiaBent residence of Sultan Medjid. Some 
of {he pillars, of beautiful marble, fluted, the 
splendid iron gates, superb lamps, rich displays 



there are undoubtedly some more modem apibfi-' &b tke^Mish of the windows, doors, marble steps. 



ments for state effect and receptions, in accord- 
ance with an improved taste, which must 'have 
been imbibed from intercourse witfi' fbreigners^ 
who have introduced th^ arts and lii'e ardiiteb- 
tural refinements of modem times. The exterior 
of the palace is extremely imposing, and tar 
transcends in beauty and grandeur every other 
edifice in Constantinople. Some of the great 
mosques are ihassive, huge eonstmctions, bttt 
they commancl no admiration from a cultivated 
mind, beyond timt of astonislnnent Ibat brick, 
wood and stone* shotdd ever hkVe assumed audb. 
singular forms. To the credit of the Impi^oved 
views of die StfHan, the new palace is not hidden 
from human eyes by high wbHs. It is all open 
in front towards' the Bosphorus, with no obstade 
to conceal a single beauty, or mar one of Its 
classical proportions. 

This is an immense stride In civilization, 
therefore, that a costly palace, mainly designed 
for the accommodation, security and seclusion 
of females, should be left open ibr the gaze of 
ail eyes ; but it is one of the prognostics of a still 
greater change Hiat is gradually and irresistibly 
coming over the whole nation. 

A more f)!^qneMs and ncfoessiuy intercourse 
with Europe and America, must have ain influ- 
ence on the habits, customs and peculiarities of 
the people. Even Mahommedanism, with its 
doctrines of fiUalism and polygamy, which denies 



and various other outside shows of unlimited re- 
sou>ce^, ksupiy compensates the tr^vw^ for re- 
donhditering it in a boat. Vtt ^ctrs told that 
die Sultan, and perhaps the'hildles i6f &e hftrtm, 
were watching us dosely, and speetthttlog on 
our long-tailed coats, and laughing at our hijifh 
hat crowns behind the latticed windb^, while 
we were contemplathtjg ilie elegances of imperial 
accommodations. 

On the other hand, die mosques were opened 
to us by the finnan, and we ther^fbre viStfild 
those most remarkable for age, sanctity alid: 
splendor. 

St. SopAiia Is a monster In size. Cbiistantine 
the Qreat was excessively pi^d of it. lU mel^' 
ed down a silver statue of TheodpsluB, that 
weighed fidO potrhds, to complete the Hfoik: 
Five years and eleven mbntiis were consumed 1b 
the construction. ^The ground plot Is a Gre^k 
cross, in. a square 243 f^t by 269. An ardied 
dome, ISO fbet above the floor, sustained on Ibur 
enormous arches, admits' a strong 'Hght frcfm 
above. It did not strike me as beantifhl, but 
massive. No two arches in the buildhig,are seg 
ments of the same circle. Some of them in the 
partitions, over doors, were Singtilariy warped, 
if they ever had any symmetry. There are 184 
pillars to sustain tiie weight inside. Eight ot 
them are porphyry, es^cessively hard to cut, once 
in the Temple of tiie Sun, at Rome, and six of 
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-green jasper, wrendied firom the Temple of 
Bitaft, at Sp1ie«iis. Two of the porphyry col- 
xmuM hftTe been eradced and otherwise injured, 
pfohaUy by a Are, that neaity destroyed the whole 
ihbric soon after hs completion. They are now 
held together by strong iron hoops. One of the 
arehes snstaining the dome has settled consider- 
Mji and I ibar tlie vast skylight may suddenly 
Mi in when least expected. 

Of conrse, no idea is entertained of descriMng 
St Sophia with minuteness. A bnilding that 
has withstood the assaults of time since the third 
century, is venerable, and that accounts for ya- 
riotts admeasurements and historical accounts, 
which abound in the diaries of Eastern travellers. 
When we entered, a Moslem priest was sitting 
flat on the pulpit floor, cross-legged. That sen- 
try box of the cleigy was of white pine, ascended 
by a <x>nsiderably long flight of steps, and the 
whole was moveable. In front of him sat an 
attentive congregation of men and women, also 
on the floor, the males one side, and the females 
— all enveloped in white sheets and veiled, lis- 
tening as though deeply interested in the dis- 
course — on the other. St Sophia being built 
without reference to'fiEudng Mecea — ^it being orig- 
inally a Christian Church — ^long strips of car- 
peting were spread diagonally, producing a lu- 
dicrous effect ; but it was of gprave importance to 
tiie prayerful audience to know the exact bearing 
of tiiat holy city, in order to hce it in their de- 
votions. 

When the expotmder of the Koran had brought 
his loud, earnest discourse to an end, he came 
down with a small dish in his hand, which he 
presented to the people ibr backsheish. 

Thus be raised his salary as he rendered ser- 
vice, and when he finished entirely, an idiotic 
boy or girl — ^I could not decide which — ^made his 
appearance in the passage way between the two 
sexes, which the women, particularly, appeared 
to enjoy exceedingly. He sang, apd in some 
very indefinable and mysterious manner, seemed 
to fiucinate them all, as they gathered round 
and pfud something to him, as an earnest of their 
satisfiiction. Overhead I could discern, distinct- 
ly, some excellent paintings that the Turks had 
endeavored to conceal, by daubing them over 
with a thin coat. The great seraphim in the 
angles, under the dome, have had sad work 
made of their faces, to get rid of their fascina. 
tions, but still they remain, without any pros. 
pect of obliteration, smiling with heavenly 
sweetness. 



It is a subject of historical interest with refer- 
ence to the condition of ^ arts, and the actual 
religions flwling of the age among Christians, to 
present some of the following fiiMsts in relation to 
tiiis vast Christiaii edifice, now desecrated to 
Moslem service. 

St. Sophia was reared in the year 8S5, and 
therefore is an ancient temple-— the boast of t&e 
Byzantine dty. One hundred architects, says 
tradition, superintended <he work ; five tiioosand 
masons were employed on one side, and an eqnal 
number on the other. All the mortar was mhced 
in barley water, and the ibundation walls ce- 
mented with mastic and lime. The walls had 
reached but six feet^ when it was ascertained 
that 452 pounds weight of gold had been ex- 
pended. Within, the length is 269 feet, and the 
breadth 143. The great cupola is pierced by 24 
windows. Arabic inscriptions are variously in- 
troduced to raise up devotional feeling in the 
breasts of the turbuied worshippers. Granite 
columns from ISgypt, twenty-four in all, eight of 
green marble, besides quite a forest of all others, 
baffle description. 

Riches glittered in the temple at every point, 
on the 'day of its first consecration. A golden 
cupola with lilies, and a golden cross of massive 
weight, adorned with costly gems, was but a 
smallpartofthe wealth within. Golden vessels 
of all sorts for celebrating the twelve great an 
nual church feasts, were 42,600 in number. 
Twenty-four huge volumes — the evangelists- 
each having golden covers, and candelabras, also 
of gold, two of which weighed 111 pounds, be- 
sides seven crosses of pure gold, weighing one 
hundred pounds each, gives an idea of the con- 
centration of riches, and the resources of the 
emperor at that early period in the progress of 
Christianity. When the Mahommedans took 
possession of this very famous structure, they 
speedily remodelled some parts of it, built up its 
minarets and purged it of Christian uncleanness. 
Murad the lYth put in the permanent pulpit, on 
each side of which are two enormously large 
candles, to light which, the servant is obliged to 
ascend on a ladder. In several mosques, they 
are a foot in diameter, and from ten to fifteen feet 
high. 

Notwithstanding the glowing descriptions of 
visitors, and the details of professed architects, 
in connection with all the historical associations 
with which St. Sophia is connected, I did not 
regard it as much of a wonder. Perhaps a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the great ruins of 
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SgTpt had a connteractiDg mflaence on my I 
xniDd. Had St Sophia been aeen first, peihajAS 
my astoniflbment might have been gieater, and 
more snrpriBing. I follj expect that the dome 
wiU by-and-bj Mi, and then the whole maas 
will go to niin. 

Of the so called.twenty-four first daas mosqnes, 
a few hold a distinguished pre-eminence on ac- 
count of their arehiftecture, wealthy and the names 
of those by whom they were erected. Among 
some of those I yisited belonging to that denom- 
ination, the following is quite remarkable for its 
beanliAxl proportions. 

BOLTKAir. 

By way of eminence, this is oalled the Mosque 
of Solyman, the Magnificent — ^whom the Turks 
speak of as Kannni, or institntor. He was con- 
temporary with Henry VHI, Edward VI, and 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth, having ascended 
the throne in 1520 and leayii^g it in 1566. 

The mosque was fire years in building, and 
bears a strong resemblance to St. Sophia. Pil- 
lars, tiles, floors, windows, a magnificent dome, 
and its various properties, conspire to make the 
Splyman a proud monument of Turkish skill, 
wealfii and piety. Columns, arches, enormous 
wax candles, ten feet tall, candelabras, etc., are 
in keeping. The minarets are slender, but the 
proportions admirably maintained. An unfor-. 
tunate carpenter sent up to repair one of them, a 
few days before I examined them, pitched over 
the slender railing, fell to the ground, and died 
instantly. 

When all the minarets are manned with muez- 
zins, at the hours of prayer, cfdling with united 
voices for the faithful to comipence their devo- 
tions, the effect is extraordinary. Not a bell 
ever rings, and the shrill voices of those ener- 
getic servants, fifty feet in the air, who sing out 
their commi(nds in a recitative^ is musically sol- 
emn. At Cairo — ^very compact, compared with 
Constantinople— four hundred lubberly bawling 
fellows wake the hardest sleepers at morning call. 

In ISigJpt the muezzins are blind, usually; and 
men without eyes are preferred there, because 



they cannot laok dow^ into the yards and see 
what the females are doing. In villages, through- 
out Turkey, a similar precaution leads to the 
employment of the blind for that important Inno- 
tioo* They did not appear to be blind in the 
capital, as far as I observed. They were pret^ 
warmly dressed, advanced to middle li&, and 
held their hands as though they were afraid of 
having the drums of their ears canacked with t^cdr 
own voices. 

[See flBBgnviag of Miiwiilii oalHBg to Pnyest, page 87.] 

Two of the four pillars which sustain the great 
dome, were once devoted to another purpose, in 
the ancient history of the city. One of them 
bore the statue of Vent^, and the other that of 
Justinian, on the Augusteai^. It is supposed 
that the others had originally upon them the 
statues of Theodora and Eudoxia. 

Eeading-stands for holding copies of the Ko- 
ran are occasionally noticed, like the letter X, 
made of two pieces of board, from a foot to two 
in width, variously inlud with )[>earl and other 
precious things, according to the place and cir- 
cumstances of its location. Devout readers, 
writers, and indeed every person, high or low, 
who has anything to do with pens or books, sits 
on the floor. When reading the Koran, it is 
rarely taken from the stool — the reader turnintg 
the leaves as they are completed. 

Whenever I have seen a man reading in the 
mosques, it was generally near some window, in 
a comer. Without the least regard to the com- 
fort of others, they kept a continual see-sawing, 
while their voices were raised to an annoying 
pitch to every one within hearing. 

In rooms over the vaults of the Sultans and 
their families, thece are sarcophagi — ^wooden 
boxes, raised three and four feet, directly over thp 
graves of each, covered usually with cashmere 
shawls — a rich turban at the head indicating the 
sex and condition of the person beneath. Im- 
mensely large candles in candlesticks chained to 
the floor and numerous copies of the Koran are 
resting on saw-horse stools, for the accommoda- 
tion of all good Mnssulmen visitors. 
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Tuts is considered the .chief religions edifice 
-*-Miperior, in many respects, to all others. Its 
sfz minarets give a peculiar .character to it; and 
when the fbnr pillars sustaining the dome are 
examined, the spectator is constrained to admit 
diat the Tnrks are soscepHble of grandeur in 
architecture. They are eadi made up of three 
dluble blocks, one placed on the end ci the 
dther. The diameter of these colossal columns 
is eighteen feet. 

X^iypt and Baalbee have^io parallelism fbr 
tfiese monsters. 7^0 candelabras of extraordi- 
nary dimeni^ions, sustaining wax candles quite 
Mn feet high, with galleries, sufficiently elerated 
t^ giTC an air of, loftiness to tbe whole, on both 
tidee, are a striking feature. Kvrsn stands, for 
the accommodation of istudents and devout per- 
ions, are numerous. 

Vo other mosque is so munificently provided 
with fqnds for its support, or contains such a 
pffofmion of costiy fixtures and i^pendages in 
tiM way of permanent weidlii. Four emerald 
iMBps are suspended by golden chains from 
nlKTve, and give some idea of the concentration of 
■lehee within tiiis oeleibrated and truly magnifi- 
cent establishment. They were a present from 
the governor of Abyss i nia. 
* On tfie leftgaUety Aere is a& immense pile of 
iNnres, tkests, and other stroiig contrirKlices, ir- 



regularly heaped together, which contain an 
amount of treasure altogether incalculable. For 
some ages past, it has been customary both for 
individuals and families to deposit their money, 
jewels and other precious effects in this mosque, 
for safe keeping. Each has his box, large or 
small, according to their circumstances, with a 
key. No questions are asked, no record kept, 
labels are unknown, and the owners bring or 
carry away, as they choose, and without inter- 
ruption. 

So sacred is the Mosque of Aefamet, that no 
one would dare attempt the terribly sacrilegious 
act of theft firom its holy poiials. Whatever is 
there deposited, is sacred to all intents and pur- 
poses. The idea ^t it is possible that anything 
thus lodged fbr safe keeping could .be ckndes- 
dnely taken away, was never entertained. 

Bank vaults are fkr more exposed to the dep- 
redations of robbers, than the open treasury gal- 
lery of the Mosque of Adimet. Some of the 
boxes may not have been unlocked inllielast 
hundred years ; yet they are as they were left by 
the owners, undisturbed. Yet the doors are 
open, strangers are walking about, and not nn- 
frequently stop and stare at the misceflaneous 
accumulation, like fi«ight on the deck of a 
steamboat; and irhen. informed of the untold* 
milHotts ftns promlsctiously thrown togethef. 
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seem to consider it simply in tlie light of wonder, 
and pass on. 

No revolation, civil commotion of the people>, 
or necessities of the goremment ever perilled, in 
the least degree, this coftcentration of gold, sil- 
ver and jewels. Neither guards, watchmen, 
walking sentinels, nor a police vigilance have ever 
been required fomhe preservation of the deposit. 
A religions respect for the sanctuary, with the 
education all Mahommedans receive, is superior 
to bolts, bars or the guns of an army. Not in- 
tending even a further description of mosques — 
since a volume would be required for that pur- 
pose — ^that of Sultan Mahomet II must necessa- 
rily be passed over, rich as it is in architecture 
and glorious memorials of a flourishing epoch in 
Turkish history. 

There is the hippodrome, with its stolen obe- 
lisk and renmants of a mdnument of brazen ser- 
pents, now called the cinkeidan, or place of the 
horse. Once it had extraordinary dimensions, 
but is now reduced to 250 paces in length, by 
150 in breadth. It is a shabby, bare, gravelly, 
uninteresting square, yet it is associated, with 
wonders in days of the Greek empire. 

Other characteristic curiosities are the cistern 
of a thousand columns, the burnt column, the 
extensively covered bazaars, the watch tower, 
the new university, mint, slave market, arsenal, 
the seven towers, the Greek churches, moristan 
or asylum for the insane, schools, whirling der- 
vishes, and numerous sights and fixtures, illus- 
trative of the mechanism, skill, artistic ability, 
habits and customs, which must all be omitted 
in this epitome of prominent objects in Con- 
stantinople. 

SITLTAV «01irO TO ICOSQOB. 

A fundamental law requires that the ruler 
shall go openly in sight of the people, to prayers 
in some mosque, every Friday, and that without 
failure^ if in health. While the ciutom demon- 
strates the obedience of the SnUan to the com- 
mmds of the foonder of the common faith, it 
hue a direct bearing on the public fcranqoillity, to 
know that the individual in whom all the funo- 
lioiis of, the government concentrate is alive, and 
therefore superintending the machinery of state. 

Every i^di^, therefore, brings with it consid- 
erable commotion. £very stranger is desirous 
to see the great man ; and his own immediate 
snbfects^ also, exert themselves considerably, to 
have 9k glimpse of the Padisiia. By ten o'clock 
in the moa^B|g it ki w»9B§ lics it ai ne d what 
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mosque he intends to honor with his royal pres- 
ence. He generally selects a different one eadf 
succeeding week, rarely going to the same twice 
in a season. 

Having ascertained on a charming Friday 
morning that his imperial highness would attend 
prayers in a small mosque near the arsenal, and 
that he would go by water, we procured a boat 
at a seasonable hour, and having taken a favor- 
able position on the Bosphorus, on the prescribed 
line for the royal aquatic procession, waited its 
approach. 

There are two long bridges, built of boats, 
crossing the Golden Horn, the draws of which 
were swung open; and besides four bands of 
music at the break of the draws — ^there being 
oi^e on each — the main bodies of the* bridges 
were covered with troops under arms. 

Every avenue leading from Pera, and, in fact, 
from other parts of the city, was Imed^with 
people liurrying towards the water. Steamers, 
vessels of every description, boats, and anything 
that would buoy a man, or whatever position 
gave a chance for a view, were quickly occupied. 
There was a general, l^ut noiseless commotion 
throughout Constantinople. It was a gnnid 
sight to view such a sea of hniiuui headsf and 
multitudes of beings in white turbans, quietly 
smoking, yet watching for the appearance of tht^ 
monarch. 

By-and-by the guns began to roar at the pair 
ace up the Bosphoms, at the exact moment he 
steppped into the barge. A more eager curiositj 
was awakened, and the vast multitude swayed 
to and fro for an early glimpse of him. All the 
vessels in the navy yard were manned, flags 
were floating in the light breeze, the cannoA 
spoke louder and nearer, when of a sudden the- 
golden pageant glittered in the eyes of the qbt- 
numbered thousands who were gazing with in- 
tense expectations of surprise and gratificatioii. 

Not a voice was raised : neither shouts, hnazas, 
nor other tumultuous demonstrations broke forth 
from the obedient followers of Mahommed. On 
the contrary, each one kept perfectly still, while' 
the music began to swell upon the ear, and the 
sweet sounds rolled away over the beautiful ex- 
panse of the Bosphorus, to die in the diftaat 
green fields and water. Water-bailiffs kept the 
army of caiqaes back from the indicated comecb 
— leaving a highway about twelve rods wid»*> 
and onward shot a beautifully monlded barge^ 
i^pparently a handred feet in length, wide wmk 
gilded with cold laaffrem h«ir 
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to stem. It was rawed bj fifty oarsmen^ twenty- 
fire on a ride, dressed in white, who rose npon 
their feet rimoltaneonsly as Uiey dipped the 
blades into the gentle corrent on which the fairy 
boat was swiftly gliding. 

pTor a ykm of the Soltaa's B«ge, m$ pagt 46.] 

The stem was raised in the form of a zniniar 

tore qaarter-deck, some six feet, over which 

there was a tastefhl canopy, supported on four 

" columns, covered with red silk, and the roof, on 

its underside, lined with the same fiery material. 

In the centre, protected fix>m the burning rays 
of the sun, seated upon an immense scarlet 
cushion, sat the Bultan, dressed in a blue frock 
coat, buttoned to the chin, blue pantaloons, and 
a red felt tarbousch, or cap, swayed a litde to 
one side by a long, heavy, blue rilk tassel. Be- 
• tween his highness and the rowers, in little space 
in firont of the canopy, were two black pages. 

His majesty is too much accustomed to the 
•how to be particularly struck with any manifes- 
tations of public curiosity. However, when he 
passed us, and recognising us as Christian stran- 
gers, no doubt, by our hats, coats and shorn 
faces, he gave a long penetrating stare — the only 
'(^yility he bestows npon anybody— while our 
hats were raised ; fer it is always proper in every 
country to pay respect to the government that pro- 
tects us while remaining within its jurisdiction. 

Immediately after, came the barge of the first 
subject of the empire, the Sadrazan, known to 
us under the title of grand vizier, who is the first 
minister. In all respects, it was nearly as gor- 
geous as his subUme master's ; but had fewer 
rowers, and was smaller in dknensions. On the 
forecastle, about six feet in length — in other 
words, the bow that was decked over— was an 
enormously large carved eagle, silver gilt, with 
spread wings, standing upon the tips of its tAl- 
ons, as if in the act of soaring away in the air. 
The design was extremely fine, and the appear- 
ance beaotifbl. 

Then came a third baifge, also gilded, and 
propelled by gilded oars, in die hands of slaves 
dressed in loose white costumes, and snow white 
turbans, bearing the Sslah Agah, an African 
eunuch, and his two black assistants. 

As before otyrarved, this man is a great per- 
sonage, and more fadhiential on account of his 
proximity to tht tttfoiie, tluui any other man in 



the realm, ^e was small in size, small featured, 
not very black, and had rather a pleasant ex- 
pression. Hi8« mutilated assistants seemed to 
feel, as the Eislah Agah did, the importance of 
their position, by putting on airs of amazing 
dignity. 

When the boa^ passed the ships of war, and 
especially that monster ship, Mahmoiild, too 
large for service, the roar of artillery was per- 
fectly deafening. On touching the shore, where 
a great body of troops were in waiting, and num- 
bers of caparisoned horses stood champing tiie 
bit, the cortege passed quickly, without ceremo- 
ny, into the mosque. All the oarsmen leaped 
out, and amused themselves by strolling about 
at their ease, while the troops on the bridge re- 
tired qufetly to their barracks. 

An impression was abroad that the SultMi 
would return to the palace on horseback, and 
the crowds therefore dispersed to intercept him 
on the return route ; he disappointed them, how- 
ever. When he had completed the exercises 
due to religion, he returned to the baige, which 
was quickly forced off towards an elegant steam- 
boat, which had recently been presented to him 
by Abbas Pasha, his disliked vassal of Egypt.' 
The other two barges returned the way they 
came, leaving his majesty on board the new toy. 
How he finally got back to his lodging w'as nd 
ascertained, as we were too weary and too neariy 
roasted to remain any longer watching the re- 
treating shadow of the Slayer of Men— one d 
the titles that belong to the ruler of TnAgj. 
No pageant in Europe, which we had seen, WM 
more imposing, or conducted with more eflbd. 

An extraordinary privilege is accorded to fSb0 
humblest being in the realm, of appealing di- 
rectly to the Sultan, through a written petitioa, 
each day when he is on the route to the moflq«a 
for pubHc prayer, on horseback. Fladng diem- 
selves bolt upright against the houses in the nar* 
row street, as the Sultan arrives nearly oppodta^ 
their petitions are handed to the grand visier. 
The Sultan has eadi read on retnming,and gives 
personal directions respecting them. £a Hbh 
manner, the Padisha learns what he otheiwhie 
never would have knOWn of the rascality of hk* 
beloved subjects. The custom, no doubt, pn- 
vents a large amount of iniquity, Arougfa §Mtt 
that it may reach the ears of him who a<^aovl-* 
edges no superior on the globe. 
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Within the seraglio enclosure, not faf from 
the mint, is a biylding of pretty ample dimen- 
sions, exclasively devoted to the protection and 
preservation of arms. Not so much those in 
every day service, as memorials of the past. Like 
tlie spears, swords, daggers, battle-axes and rude 
guns in the Tower of London, a display is made 
of ihe various forms of arms that have been in 
use in different reigns, since the Turks have 
been estfU>lished in Europe. 

On entering the front .door, the form of the 
interior resembles an ordinary New England 
lAeeting-house, with galleries on either side. 
All the antiques imaginable are brought togeth- 
er in fantastic figures. Stars and crescents 
abound ; and it was an ingenious fellow who put 
horse, piitols and Damascus blades intp such 
varied and curious curves and angles. 

Of course it would be tedious to particularize 
the proud instruments of death that may have 
cut A miUion of throats. Marvellous stories are 
related of the achievements of some of the 
bloody old Saltans in thinning the ranks of the 
Christians. 

All their most brilliant engagements and sur- 
prising victories have been over the hated disd- 
pies of the Saviour. Overhead, suspended, at- 
tached to the poles by which they were borne at 
the head of advancing colunns, are dozens of 



flags taken from various European and other 
nations with whom they have been engaged sCt 
war. 

The Turks have really something to be proud 
of, when they contemplate those evidences of 
their former prowess. But they will never be 
teplaced by fresher banners ; their ranks are no 
longer invincible, and the glory of Mohammedan 
greatiiess i^ rapidly passing away. 

Ascending the gallery, we entered a small 
apartment at the farther end, protected by doors, 
locks, and a special janitor, that bespoke the 
precioiisness of the treasury that, was kept within. 
It was equivalent to the crown jewel office of 
England, Scotland, Austria, and some other 
continental countries^ in which the public is per- 
mitted to enter under ceitain specific restrictions. 
There was a kpd of show case on one side of 
the room, elevated to a convenient height for 
looking in, that contained a row of large keys. 
They were fac-similes — some in gold, and others 
hi silver — of the keys of cities taken by the 
Turks in their various wars. 

Their workmanship was beautiful, and their 
intrinsic value, as bullion, very great indeed ; but 
the associations Connected with' their history to 
the Turks, far more valuable. They are con- 
templated with pride and ambition by them, and 
if such a sentiment as loyalty exists in the bosom 
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ar one «f tiiem, they are ameBg ihe inrondett 
keepsakes in the national ardiMB. 

Suspended above the case, hj hooks on the 
watt, is a row of swords of the richest descrip- 
tion. There were Damsiscas blades, with golden 
mountings, and jewelled in the most larish man- 
ner. The series represent most of the Snltaas 
from tiie sacoessor of Mahommed n., who was 
proclaimed in 1451, and iilian;f captured and 
took poeseaeion of Gonstanthiople, May 29, 1480. 

When a saltan is insagarated, and the heralds 
aanonnce to the world that tiie throne is again 
occnpied by a descendant of the aathor of their 
fludi, a sword is buckled on his tiiigh, and he 
passes in state throngh the cafntal, to be seen 
and to receive homage. 

When the ceremony is oondnded, the sword 

k placed in Uie jewel office, ever after to remain 

a memorial of the event, and of the faidividoal 

who wore it. 
Besides these extraordinaries, thtire are mnlti- 

tttdes of objects, both new, strange and rare, 

which conld no where else be seen, that belong 

to the history of the empire, bat I have forgotten 

what they all were. 

An indistinct impression is on my mind that 
smne memorial of Mahommed was shown ns in 
that most glorious part of the armory. The 
covering of his tomb, which is renewed annually 
— the old one being returned when th^ new one 
is put on — may be examined at a respectful dis- 
tance in a mosque. 

In all our examinations under the authority of 
ptotection of the firman from the department of 
state, we were accompanied by several officials, 
one of whom was a grave young man who car- 
ried a mighty big staff idth a silver head, the 
siie of an orange. On arriving at a point em- 
hraeed in the permit, the man with the staff 
merely passed a word with the outer cnstode, 
and the doors were opened at once. 

The public officers understand the natural cu- 
riosity of Frank travellers to pry into their af- 
fiurs, and profit by it to some purpose. No 
doubt, every farthing of the forty dollars exacted 
for the document by which access was given to 
' the various interesting localities and places de- 
tailed thus fiur, went into the pocket of the Def- 
terdav, although the idea was held out that the 
whole sum would be distributed pro rata among 
the mosques that were troubled by our presenee. 

Whatever is excdlent in Turkey, is to be 
Ibwid in Constantinople. Institutioaa of all do- 
aav^tloiis have bcitt auitaied there* if Miywhi9e» 



aM hefaig under Ike uiunediate eye of the gofH 
emment, are to be considered as developed and 
perfect as they can be under the anq»ieea. ol 
Mahommedaote. 

In the sense wliidi we attach to science, thesv 
is none among the people. A learned maal» 
oi|e wiio can repeat by heart more of the Kotakl 
than somebody else ; but in the exact or spec»» 
latlve sdencea, there is nothing that can be oen* 
templated by a trained mmd, as worthy of oon- 
sideradon. There are some mathematiciana» 
but those who wn distinguished are Arabs. X 
made an agreeable acquaintance in DamasoMr 
with Hakem Mi^arkav, tdio has a repotatiea 
for being a cdebrated mathematician. His Urn* 
ily for a hundred years have been remarlLahl» 
for their cultivation of that branch of knowledfe* 
Bnt he is an Arab and not a Turk. 

The Turks have been fighters instead of sohol^ 
ars. Medicine and surgery have been thought 
worthy of the sustaining influence of the lastfnr 
Sultans. Not for the sake of the diffusive go«ir 
that would result to the people from introdudog 
skilful practitionerB, so much as fromasdfiak 
policy of curing uck and disabled soldiers, and 
curing themselves against the contingencies of 
ill health. Armies must have surgeons, and- 
economy suggested the manufacture of them at 
home, rather than to rely upon foreign oountriea 
for them. 

A medical college took its rise out of this idea, 
but it never has been, nor is it even probable' 
that native professcMrs will ever have the control 
of it. Germans, Frendi and Italians are placed 
in charge of it, and the students, instead of being 
voluntary applicants for education, are caught 
wherever they are found, of suitable a,^geaad 
subsequently moulded to the institution. Mora 
boys are placed under a system of primary in- 
struction, preparatory to a medical course. After 
learning to read and write, they are ushered into 
the anatomical theatre. Bach one is clothed, 
fed, and paid a small monthly stipend while the/ 
remain— which means tall tiiey enter the army 
or naval service. 

The first college, located at Pera, was burned 
down, as everydiing else is in Constantinople. A 
new and trem^iidonsly large edifice is now beiag^ 
finished on a commanding elevation, in idiieh 
the preparatory school, and each and every 
branch is to be taught. 

An ambition for an university has reenlted im> 
the ooDOtraetioa of bmldmgs ; but wlm are lo ha- 
tha tMchvi, or what la to be tnghl, is atfll att 
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vaqftirf. l^ereitnolsUghidioblorailiclid* 
AnjiB TmrttftViCit k any laogiia^ tangii^ be* 
yond their own. 

Without philosophers, philologiflts, Ungiiitls^ 
— ttemirtacaans, astratiomenly profeeson of littr- 
alara or sdence. It wiU be a comieal o(moem. 
If H «Ter goes into operatloii, tiie £Kiihsf must 
ba iiqpoTted, and the scholars abo. It Is <|uie 
pvobable that it will soon iidl into the keepiiig 
ef Koraa readers, and those eeelesiastieei digni- 
taries who direct the serricee cf religion, and 
^ard tibe finth from isfidid sovrces. They are 
Ifae Feth^r A Smin j, Arsohaldjee, Makftool^ end 
Def» y^hy. As tiie seiMlflMiftt la niUversal 
among Ihem that all knowledge Irorih baying is 
contained in their inspired Tolmne, what is not 
tbiM, is not wortii possessing. ConseqaiNktlj, 
no advances can be antidpated vnder te weight 
of that o]^on. 

Astrologers are maintained, and their ealling 
higltly respected. Two are especially kept in 
the Saltan's service, with the rank of OolenuL 
Wheve astrology-is held in estimation, and the 
aHAiirs ef goTiemment are transacted with refer- 
ence to lucky days, there mast be ignorance, 
which, at this late period in the history of the 
worid, is the more extraordinary, because the 
]%ht of science is shining brilliantly in erery 
eountry but those in which Mahommedanism is 
in the ascendant. 

: Medical skill is held in estimation in Turkey, 
without reflecting upon the manner it is acquired. 
Mahmoud 11, sWayed by European minds, made 
tkremendous efforts towards rearing surgeons 
ambng his own subjects. As in Egypt, those 
Ibal have been placed under circumstances to 
themselves, aad rise to distinction,^ have in 

hlstance succeeded^ 

In 1827, the medical school of Gdata Serai 
opened in a building erected by Achmet III, 
for training and securing the royal pages. It 
ft9B a hobby with the Sultan while he lived. 
y^iiih. his own hand he wrote an inscrfptipli thus : 
'tiUl who look upon this edifice wiH exclaim-^ 
Well done!'" With a board of German and 
IhpMk professors, it progressed as favorably'^as 
any new thing coidd, where it conflicted with 
liie long cherished prejudices of the leadhig 
Ainds among the people. 
, When I was in Constantinople, as already 
observed, the college was ill mins, and a new 
one going i^. But altfaoi^h tie leotores were 
dali^red near the arsenid, lis rspntatioa is not sd 
high aidt was wilder the fBmitmgs<4 Mahmoud; 



' Balgeets ftr dieMctbn were first .proeiveil 
through the detesniined agency of Mahmoad^ 
who peobably garve. orders to Hekim i^by and 
Tahir Pashiy who had C(»nmand of the fieetr 
*' Thou Shalt net opem a dead body, although i* 
may have swallowed the most pirecious pearl 
bdonging ta another," was the positive injnncr 
tion of the proph^ti wfaidr was enough to forever 
prevent the stndy of pmatomy. But even tibie 
authority of Mahommed was set aside, as it waa. 
in respect to winet, whidi Mahmoud ^/^nk titt it 
killed him, leaviai; a large collection of the beet 
of wmes and spirits hi his cellar, at his death. 

Seven medical gentlemen are attached to the 
preeeat Salon's househoM, one of whom invari- 
ably lodges at the palace every night, whether, 
tlioar services are required or not. They are 
from iFrsBioe, J&igland and GennaQy. Jtwaa 
the wifb of his Si^lish pfaysidan^ w1m> took np 
her residence in the harem of a distingnished 
Turk, leaving Several children at a tender sige. 
Her subsequent history terminated tragically,, 
fbr she Was privy to the murder of an old slave, 
and it was unknow^ what had become of her 
when I made inquiries. Opposed as the Sidtaa 
is known to be to capital punishment, it Was 
conjectured that she had probably been lowerad 
into the Bosphorus in a red bag% 

Wherever I travelled, medical advice and 
opinions were sought witli avidity, but no one 
offered to pay f<»: it. 

Legal science is represented to be assuming a: 
respectable position. All laws have tiieir origin 
in the will of the Sultan, regulated by the divhio 
directions of the Koran. Commentaries have 
begun to accumtdat^, and reference is had to 
fbrtner decisions, and thus the value of prece^ 
dents is really beginning to be appredated. 
Several digests of the laws and the practice of 
the tribunals have been written, which are sought 
for with confidence. 

Of course these are principally confined to the 
capital. With half a dozen presses operated by 
the government, boc^s have not been multiplied 
by them. So few can read, that no remunera- 
tion could be expected from the issue of an edi- 
tion of SQch woiics as commentaries on laws. ' 
The Koran is destined to be executed by a pot 
tilitheideathatitisprofiine'to sqneease the sa- 
cred sentence in a press, like a tortured criminal, 
is overcome by a higher civilisation. 

Bb^ka hAve not been multiplied for tiM tkil- 
lion, Bor would it be wor^ while to halve iNin, 
tai «dneati<mid pM>4esMs have been eemmciBeed 
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where there is a lamentable necessity for them. 
Those who can read, are mostly interested in 
the Koran. It is qaestionable whethei^ there 
would or oonld be any demand for the best 
treaties extant, were they pnt into the Torki^ 
lang^oage, till the national spirit is changed. 

Females in the highest circles — ^diat is, in no 
circle at all, but confined to the apartments of a 
great man— rarely know how to read ; yet there 
are slayes who can, and it is one of their employ- 
ments to amuse their fair mistresses by reading 
to them anything they can procure that ministers 
to their amusement. 

The Turkish newspapers can only be under- 
stood or appreciated by a comparatively few 
persons. Extracts from foreign papers are in- 
troduced, and ayarietyis presented* in the topics, 
but there is no mind there to grasp ideas. Indo- 
lence, bigotry, hatred of Christians, and a hearty 
contempt of all the rest of the world, stand 
amazingly in the way of intellectual advance- 
ment. Turks eat, drink, smoke and pleep«* 
whether they dream is uncertain. Resting in 
the opinion diat all the world is in the darkness 
of infidelity — ^Mahommedanism akme being 
blessed with the special favor of Heaven, through 
tiie powerfiil agency of the prophet — there is no 
hope for tfaeir conversion to Christiaoity. 

Persian literature is- prized above all other, 
and eq;>ecially the poetry. There m^ have 
been a few Turkish poets, but my knowledge is 
4eo limited to speak de<»8ively on that point. 
Several Turkish females have manifested con- 
aidemble talent in that direotioa, according to 
popular report, whose names will be found in 
another part of these sketches. 

I apprehend, however, that their manner of 
life is such, that stirikiiig fig^ures, bold concep- 
tions, and above all, classical allnsicms, are sever 



expressed in their poems. An active imagina- 
tion, directed by ike finished productions of a 
Persian poet, may have accomplished enough to 
pass among those of no literary cultivation, for 
a phenomenon. 

Several works on history are extant, by Turk- 
ish authors. It is tiie only line of writing in 
which they have achieved a respectable standing. 
A simple narration of transactions is not a diffi- 
cult undertaking, but it is after all the one which 
commands the meed of praise. The historian is 
either a chronicler of events, or a philosophical 
commentator on the i^iases of a nation, from 
one epoch to anotiier; and our knowledge of 
man in different ages, is through those relations. 
There are six printing, besides two or three lith- 
og^phic, presses in the service of some of the 
government depar^ents; but they are badly 
managed, chiefly in the multiplicatipn of blanks 
for public offices. 

Books are to be had in tiie market stalls, but 
jgepi^raUy at a very dear rate. They are princi- 
pally purchased as curiosities, being executed 
with a pen. Perhaps in all the stalls, there may 
be 70,000 volumes on sale^usually very thin — 
and the majority of them are Persian, Arabic and 
Armenian. The proportion in Turldsh is snalL 

A disinclination to sell Eorans tofoieignemlB 
a matter of conscience. Magnificent cc^HeSy^ 
all siaes and s^les of oaligraphy, of that saoiod 
volume, and the richest specimens, too, in ikt 
worid, may be seen o^ Ihe stools near the bodiM 
of the defunct Sultans, in the mausolea of Omk' 
stantinople. 

On the whole, aided by the enthusiasm of • 
few £kiglish and Prench travellers, who have 
represented the march of Turkish literatareto 
be fer superior to what a sober investi^atkMl 
finds it to be, the T vkish mind is wofoUy dark. 
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Iv k admitted witbont resepnration, that the 
Turlu are religious bigots. The goTemment is 
ptedieated upon tiie revelatioiu of the Koran. 
Law, physic and diyinitymost accord to the.sen- 
ttments of that singularly constructed volume, 
or not exist in Tuikey as they do in drilized 
ooiintries. 

Every man believes implicitly in the divine 
qnission of Mahommed. l%ere are no doubters ; 
no hesitancy, but a firm reliance on the prophet. 
There is a laxity, however, in some individuals, 
and an excess of fervor in others. As a nation, 
it is far more tolerant than any Christian coun- 
try on the globe ; yet there are persons of such 
fiery zeal, that, were they not restrained by fear of 
the civil and military powers of the pashas, would 
cut the throats of every man, woman and child 
who presumed to differ from them in opinion. 

The elements of bigotry are precisely alike in 
all climates. It is the first ambition of ignorant 
and fanatic professors of any faith, to extermi- 
nate those who differ from them in religious sen- 
timents. The Turks, therefore, are no worse in 
that respect, than others, more enlightened under 
a loftier and better dispensation. 

Moslem worshippers are subdivided by various 
sects, who only differ from each other on certain 
points, but not so essential as to interfere with a 



general harmony for the protection of the fiutii- 
fhl of an shades and gradations of belief. 

It must suffice for my purpose to introduce 
but two specimens of religious enthusiasts, leav- 
ing' all minor sects of Mahommedans without 
mention, because they are comparatively tame 
and uninteresting as characters. 

All over Turkey, and, in fact, wherever the 
disciples of Mahommed have extended, the sect 
known by the name of dervishes have be^n estab- 
lished. They are in Egypt, and even in Cairo, 
have a college with certain privileges, which are 
recognized -as important by the people. Before 
the revolution in Greece, they were there also. 
That beautiful and universally admired structure, 
belonging to a remote antiquity, a little north of 
the Acropolis, the temple of the winds, was in 
the possession of the dancing dervishes when 
hostilities commenced. All over Syria, they 
are found in the large towns, and also in Persia. 
At Fera, there is a neat mosque for the service 
of this order of devotees, that is freely opened 
for the entrance of Franks as readily as Turks, 
on the regular days of exaltation. It is a neatly 
constructed building, of wood, at the extremity 
of a narrow lane, having something of a yard in 
front, in which women, children, saints and 
English sinners were waiting for the doors to be 
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' opened wlieii we anriTed. When Uie bolts ware 
drawn, eyeiy one rnehed for a good place, bnt 
were stopped by the janitor, who required as to 
take off our shoes. Bome were io fortanate as 
to obtain slippers, bnt myself and companions 
poshed on in onr stodung feet. 

Within, the entire body of the mosque wto 
given np to the denrishes, with die exception of 
one comer, separated by a rail, behind whidi. 
Christian spectators and others were permitted 
to stand. Directly over the front entrance was 
a small gallery, or orchestra box, for musicians, 
and on the opposite side, a comer concealed by 
fine wooden gratings, behind which females were 
indulged with a peep without being seen. The 
floor was a clean, well scrabbed pine one, smooth 
and shining, from the polishing action of human 
feel year after year. 

A priest of mild expression, advanced in years, 
and of small stature, marched into the arena, 
and having a sheepskin with the wool on spread, 
squatted down upon it. Immediately the bredi- 
ren came in, to the number of five and twenty, 
dressed in dosely-fitting jackets, high felt ci^ 
of a sugar loaf form, minus a brim, frill drab 
colored petticoats, and barefooted. 

Taking tiieir places' in a circle, two feet iq^Murt, 
with the right hand on the left shoulder of the 
next, the group had a picturesque appearance in 
die stand still position. Prayers were muttered 
by the director-general on die sheepskin; and 
when concluded, the music of a ney — a flute 
blown by applying the lips at the end— com- 
*menced, accompanied by tambourines, hand 
clappings, and sometimes the voice. It was the 
first and only time I ever heard anything like 
harmony in die country, from nadve performers, 
with the exception of some of the Sultan's bands. 
Waiting with closed eyes till the music became 
loud, and to them exciting, each one began to 
turn on his own axis, while he progressed round 
die periphery of the great circle described by the 
whole company. They whirled fester and fester, 
cramping their toes into die boards till the veins 
swelled to the size of drum cords, and the instru- 
ments became louder and, louder, and the air 
quicker, till the point of exaltation had been car- 
ried as fer as the system would bear, when they 
simultaneously came to a stand still. 

jlfter resting a few moments, they re-formed 
again, and repeated the series of displays. Their 
frices were flushed, their eyes rolled up to the 
aenidi with a devotional cast, and when too gid- 
dy to stand a moment longer, they were oooaid- 



ared in the moat itftlmata commuaicatiMi widi 
difl prophet* 

[8m wgiavlag oC WhIiliBC StrvldMS, psfi n.1 

Having ascertained tbpt an extnMvdinaiy reli- 
gious ceremony would take place at die moeqaa 
of the Howling Dervishes, on the Asiatic aide of 
the Bosphoms, vre proceeded there in a caique, 
at a seasonable hour in the morning, to have aa 
opportunity of seeing and hearing the whole. 
The oigies of these fanatics are ammig ibe 
strangest exhiUtions of humanity in the great 
city of the Sultan. From an historical inquiry, 
(hey ai^>ear to be really and truly the last rem- 
nant of the fire worshippers of antiquity. Un- 
fortunately, the rain was pattering so freely, that 
in walking np the liill to the mosque w^ were 
both ladened with mud, and made dioroughly 
uncomfortable for want of umbrellas. 

On readiing the door, no admission could ba 
obtained for more than an hour, as the dervishes 
were in prayer. We were compelled, therefore, 
to stand wherever the rain could be best avoided* 
already saturated, and raked by a cold, sleety 
wind. 

After waiting the longest hour imaginable, the 
outer gate of the yard opened, and the rabUa 
immediately made for d^ door. But before any . 
one was allowed to pass the thieshhold, sugar 
plums and rose colored sherbet were gratuitouaty 
and plentifrilly distributed. Each one drank 
what quantity he wished ; and those ^o filled 
their pockets with the confectionary, heard no 
remonstrances. Some pious foundation probar 
bly supports this custom. 

These fantastic exhibitors are descendants of 
the Baalites, whose temples once abounded 
throughout Northern Asia, four hnndred> of 
whose priests were slain by Elyah on the banks 
of the river Ejshon, near Mount Carmel, in 
8yria^-a spot whidi I visited with no ordinary 
emotions. 

When Mahommedanism began to spread abroad 
under the irresistible influence of Damascus 
sword blades, these mad feUows cunningly eo^ 
grafted just enough of the new religion ufen 
their old unmeaning bloody rites to save dieir 
necks ; and although they would soon shake oS 
the trammels of Moskmism if they dared, diese 
prophets of Baal are among die moat devout of 
the orthodox and tenctified wordiippers, in i^ 
pearance, in the orient. 

The mosque of the howling dervishes at Scu- 
tari baa aide galleries, one being occupied by 
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%omiliij who BtB MrfteHtd tirom vulgtt ejei by 
fine lattice work, and the opposite ont wm filM 
with 4nQ)i.. ^o. females wera admitted qa the, 
lower floor, as spectators. 

Oft entering from the fk-ont door, we tamed to 
1^0 rigit, hito a kind of long pew, sqfMurated tnm 
>ho main apartment. The op^niting floor of ihe 
oosqiie where the devotees assemble, is abovt 
tsrty Ibet sqnare. At one end of the apartment 
Mt Ihe principal priest, a man of about fifty, 
with keen, restless eyes. On either side he was 
supported by inferior ' priests, conjectured to bo 
assistants, from the magnitude of their tnrbims 
and the fashion of Aieir robes. They all sat on 
Hhe floor on their enshioas. Back of them, next 
to the wall, were sereial very large, fst, gray- 
fiearded', eminraH men, weU' accommodated on 
V)^ mats. ' That they were very honorable 
somebodies, was apparent from the obseqnions- 
feess of the ^vinitieB officiating in front 

Two parallel lines of worshippers* estended 
4down' towards the otiier end of the mosque. On 
Ihe plastering, suspended from die waU behind 
the chief operators/ were horrible looking lixes— 
one having a rounded catting edge, full two fteC 
tong, and' a tremendously long handle, befitting 
ihe bands of an Anak. Hooks, sharp spears, 
knives, and horribles without stint, were numer- 
ous, making a great collection of tormentors^ 
the invention of a brain that must have delighted 
in the agonies of despair, maklAg one's flesh 
crawl 1o gaze upon thenir A recollection of 
their strange crooks, and keen, thorny points, 
makes me recoil with a chill. On tiie line mid- 
way between the floor and the galleries, were 
twenty-three fall grown tambourines, eleven of 
the dimensions- of a quart bowl, together with 
eight pair of metallic cymbals. 

For a considerable time the fraternity were en- 
gaged in an ecstatic prayer, wagi^ng their heads 
on either side, with closed eyes and outspread 
hands, while the principal priest kept up a de^i- 
inusieal recitative articulation. 

Suddenly, Aey sprang simultaneously to their 
ftwt, formed a circle,, and placing the right arm 
over each other's shoulders, commenced a move- 
ment ftuntly resembling poor dancing, stamping 
to tho time of a monotonous chant, and coursing 
roand and rpimd in a drdle. A low hum, re- 
seilibling the drone of a bagppipe, as we hear 
litem in th^ Highlands of Scotland, an octave 
below the tone of ike leader, produced a striking 
eAiet even'upon myself, a mere spectator. How 
Vwoh Qiore hutense, tiien, on those who midetw 



stood the kaguage/who tikt the spiritoality-of 
(iieir exercises, and look to heaven for a reward; 

By degrees ihe devotees warmed up till the 
mercury of their spirits reached the highest dith 
gree of iafttriated entiiusiasm. One aftttir tnoHh- 
er threw off an upper garment, and all bSgan to 
appear as wild as maniacs in their geitionlsititns. 
Kext, the ring was broken, and lin^s ligiln AfMiir 
edanew. The singing became more impoMAoiMd^ 
and there they stood, bowing and swayfi^i^ WUli^ 
out moving thehr feet, precisely as ihe ' dtrntitf 
ghis of Upper Egjrpt entertain 'dieir p a it wii i 
Finally, two stout fellows, stripped to thoehtai 
all but their drawers, marched up revoreotiafl^ 
to ihe priest, who put into tiielr strong hwk tk 
two wooden balls, eadi of the ordinary diiM# 
sions of ninepin lignum vitn rolleiis soma •(glil 
inches in diameter, projecting ftota. Whkdi ifmi 
polgmtrds, ten inohes long, bright and sflMvp. 
Giving themsdves a haggard, deincMlaesd Ox^ 
pression, the ball holders fiowliiied ftem hi all 
directions, bowed repeatedly, but held tho Wlekod 
poignards so loosely, and such was Aefaf eifelesil 
activity, that I hivolontarily skulked boUwl * 
pillar sustaining the gallery, lest one of them 
should slip from their grasps and traasfix my 
humble self like a dead fly to the wall. 

At a moment when the whole assusOd assem- 
bly were contemplating the strange aceiie, and 
the inflamed disdples were wrought to <Ae high- 
(Bst bearable point of extreme excitement, amid 
the din of tambourines, drums, cymbals,' cha&ls 
and intermittent howls — low, solemn and mi- 
earthly— one of them fell on his back, witib the * 
keen point of the dagger resting on tiie pit of hii 
stomach. With a firm hold he held the gieam* 
inff steel perpendicularly with both hs;n^, thO 
wooden ball being above his clenched fingers.' 

At this particular juncture, a resident of New 
York, bearing ike name of Browti, btirst ihtb td. 
upro|rous horse laugh, to the astoi^hmiiflit^ 
mortification and alarm of all the £avopeoii 
strangMs present fiad he cried, we should mC 
have wondered ; but to burst forth with a snr* 
donic laugh, dumbfounded all the spectators. I 
ti4>ped him instantly on die shoulder, and fan^ 
plored him, in the name of decency, pnoprielg^ 
and the laws of good breeding, to hold ft^ 
tongue, as he actually endangered our lives. 

Nothing would sooner rouse the slewing Uon, 
and in the twinkling of an eye kindle up a smotih 
ered hatred to Christians, like an insult of that 
atrocious character, in a mosque, while they 
were eelebratiog the mysteries of thehr religioQ. 
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Fortanatel^T) the bewildering combinatioxi of 
noises from the instraments, human howls and 
dapping of the hands, prerented the worshippers 
from hearing Mr. Brown's ill-timed and inappro- 
priate nurth. Had it been otherwise, and his 
(Tolgariaa Toice been recognized above the reg- 
ular uproar of the occasion, there is no predict- 
ing what might have been the consequences 
of tiiat unaccountable explosion of vulgarity. 

While the inspired shirtless Samson was lying 
thus on tiie floor, face upwards, with the dagger 
pricking his skin, one of the priests, supported* 
by putting his hands on the open palms of two 
assistants, Utepped up and actually stood with 
one foot on the ball 1 I trembled with appre- 
hension, for fear tiie weight of the holy old di- 
rector should drive the sharp instrument through 
the prostrate body into the floor. Because the 
weight of the priest did not force the poignard 
in the line of direction and kill tiie man outright, 
it was denominated a miracle ! Surely, he was 
strong, unusually so, to have thus sustained a 
load of such ponderosity as the corporation of 
the priest, and by his fingers alone. 

The Turks are immensely powerful, both in 
raising burdens, and in sustaining them on their 
backs. I once met a porter in a street of Smyr- 
na, carrying a barrel of New England rum on 
his back. I knew what it was by the lettering 
on the head. Yet he walked off as carelessly as 
though it was not particularly difficult to sustain 
the weight. 

By a prodigious digital power, the ball was 
kept up to its original level, although laden by 
the fat old Baalite. Had h settled the eighth of 
an inch, the needle point would have drawn 
blood, and the devotee run through the middle. 

Next, five boys, from twelve ranging down to 
about six years of age, walked to the front of the 
calm priest, who took a sharp steel rod the size 
of a large sail needle, having a heavy flat handle 
in the form of a crozier^ and thrust it through 



both dieeks of each lad — ^the handle being on 
one side, and the protruding point sticking o«t 
through the otiier. 

Being between the jaws they could not be 
closed. The youngest flinched a little, but the 
other four were particularly firm. They then 
took their places, unable to shut their mouths, 
while the blood trickled down their chins. Their 
distorted faces were extremely painful objects te 
contemplate. 

At tills stage of the exhibition, miracles were 
to be wrought for the recovery of some sick per- 
sons. One after another laid flat down on the 
hard floor, while the well fed operator of a priest^* 
in his stocking feet, trod on their bodies, and 
bore his whole weight on their chests. Hve t^p- 
plicants were prostrate at once, over whom he 
walked with an air of unconcern, giving to each 
the pressure of his holy feet. Even a small in- 
fant was placed on the floor to receive the tof» 
tnre of the pontifical tread. One female was led 
forward also, veiled, who was placed on her 
face, whereas all the others laid on their backa. 

When the steel stilettos were withdrawn from 
the bloody cheeks of the boys, I examined the 
wounds on one of them, and to my surprise, tiie 
littie deceived chap declared that the accapune^. 
turation did not hurt him. The gaping crow>^ 
of undignified Moslem starers viewed it as a moe| 
marvellous affair that neither of them were paia.^ 
ed, maimed or injured — a convincing proof |Q| 
them, of the divine nature of the act. 

Government, to its lasting credit, has forbid- 
den the practice of many of the cruel rites here- 
tofore deemed essentialf by this sect, as being 
too abominable, both in act and tendency. The 
fbats I witnessed are only occasionid. An 
American missionary, who has resided in OoUf 
stantinople many years, told me he had nevw 
witnessed a scene analogous to what has been 
here described. 
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CovTitASTEj> with the fQnntains of Cairo, 
ti|oee of Constantinople are objects of attraction.. 
The/ are protected by singularly contrived boild- 
isgs, haying a resemblance to one of the stories 
of 8 Chinese pagoda. Immensely wide eaves jut 
oat from the main body, offering protection from 
the snn's rays or rain. That near the extreme 
gate of the jseraglio, is studded over with sacred 
ioBcriptions from the Koran, and, by way of 
eminence, it is called the Well of Paradise. In 
poiiit of elegance of design, and beautiful archi- 
tectural proportions, the fountain near the richly- 
finished mausoleum of Mahmond 11 excels all 
o&ers. A crowd of thirsty, bladL-bearded Mus- 
svimlsn were invsCriably drinking its pure water 
whenever we happened to pass it. 

Water is brought to the capital from a dis- 
tance. With a people proverbiMly temperate, 
both from choice and principle, an adequate sup- 
ply was of the first consideration. 

Water-bearers constitute a distinct class, who 
are divided into horse watermen and those who 
peddle the necessary of life from door to door. 
Tliose on foot, much after the custom in Egyp- 
tian cities, have strong leather bags, or skins 
9flken whole from the animal, which they fill at 
tke public fountains and retail to families. It is 
a tolerable source of income. On the other 
baiidi the horse watermen merely lead about 



their la4en beasts, the bags being laxge, and thus 
enabling them to return les^ frequently to re- 
plenish. All through the Orient, these skin 
bags, both for "^ater and other purppses,^ when 
fluids are to be conveyed, are universal, as they 
doubtless always have bebn from a remote an- 
tiquity. 

A third order of water-bbarers, precisely, in 
all respects, like the charity water-carriers of 
Arabic cities, move about, supplying gratuitous- 
ly whoever demands a swallow. They are paid 
from funds provided by conscientious, pious per- 
sons, whose l)enevoIence must be always appre- 
ciated even by Christians, when thirsty. These 
laborious fellows, always staggering under a 
heavy weight of the precious beverage, fbrm a 
corporation by themselves. The patron of the 
guild is 4 Mahommedan saint, one Suleimiln 
Kufaly, who once had the supreme happiness to 
present the Prophet water enough to satisfy his 
thirst. Being considered an honest, discreet 
sort of men, their entrance into houses is per- 
mitted at all hours. A multitude of families 
have no servants to send to the wells, and cus- 
tom forbids the women to go, hence the sakas 
are allowed this freedom. Keport accuses them 
of being artful dogs, however, who, under pre- 
tence of gravely supplying the fiEunilies of tiieir 
customers, are sadly guilty of intrigues, both 
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v(tUi the iniDAles </t tbo-lMMiia snft^ Ibo sMiiiAl 

A leather bag holding tea gaUoiii> ia aol4 iot 
tea pfVMy e^uil U> two cents ooAy^ ol o«r cmien- 
oyv howQirer far it loaj have been tranapoited. 

JVa officer, called ^oa Nasier, hut iittder htm 
tfaB Son lohlgi, and other luur^&ai&ed serraata 
and asaistantSy who have chaige of all the Soaar 
tuaa, keep tbem in iiepair,iajid see thatnp kajnay 
aocmeato them. 

IVliUe on the Giant's Mountain, we had a dis- 
tant view of the whitewashed arehes of the great 
aqnedaa of Yalens, one of the Greek emperors, 
who ascended the throne in the year A76. It 
oondiictB water front hills near the Black Sea, 
and thus all the principal cisterns are k^ folL 

BURIAL PLAGBS. 

Aftor karing examined Ibe immense barial 
fields of this great city, in which grave-stones are 
nomeroas beyond any examples in ChriatiaB 
lands, the question iny^antarUy obtmded its^ 
thns : YHiere was so much st<me mann&etared % 

All the baryiiig yards are^ Tastly extensive, 
filled with the tail, dark gre^i cypress, and the 
grave-stones huddled together, leaning at «ll con- 
ceivable angles. 

A flat stone is either laid over the pravey with 
a mortice at one end, iato which the foot of the 
upright head-stone is inserted, or a piet^ solid 
stone block is partly imbedded ai the head of the 
grave, and the ten<m of the head Mb lei nito 
that. 

If the grave of a viale, the head-stotie is Sw- 
moonted by a heavy exereecenoe, made to hnl- 
tate a turban. The patterns are various, and -so 
is the workmanship. Millions of them have 
fallen, been broken, and others tumble over the 
first, and thus the burial place is lost sight^of in 
a few years, beyond the recovery of friends. 

All the yards are dark, damp and dreary, by 
reason of the compactness of the-^ees. 

On the Asiatic side of tiie Bosphoms, the 
cemetery of Scutari far exceeds all others in 
magnitude that I have seen in any'country — ^being 
over three miles long, by a mile in width, appa- 
rently, and perhaps really so, in several places. 
As but one body is allowed,to be put in a grave, 
it will ex]i]ain the amazing dimtensions of the 
still increasing city of the dead. 

We rode by it on horseback, but did not pene- 
trate its interior, dark and gloomy, like a primi- 
tive forest Paths stood out in varions direc- 
tions, and there are a few avenues, ob ei r ac te d by 



heupA of htfk<K jyaf » i tft i ieamdmiier 
Utiooa. 

Some tnnreUeva hard hem patticato t6 d«iii 
mlh enthuiiaBm ott tha boitifiil iqi^peattwaee dl 
the c;n^r0si, and especaaUy in Tmiish ceidiiaiiHi, 
as being both majestic and nnlrmnlj npprnf ilail 
to thal^ espwaX aerviost Xo .me it i^peam iCiff, 
gloomy and imyiekUDg. ^wfaidding, at 90$ 
graveyaid mast be, lastelese as those arft «l 
OoBStaatiiMple, <hej are madeinfitilMly mote li 
by those sadJopkiog treee. 

In coiweqiieiiee of the nmversalitj)r of the cm^ 
tom to Iwrostoiiee «t the head snid feot of efmp 
grave, the m aa nfeet iire of them is a rmndmriiMi 
trade. All tho shofts and sheds of those 
work ix stone, are filled^ wherever there is 
with Uiose ready for mariLd, of various 
and cost. 

In oonaection with tfaig ppofitaUe bvsuilie, 
books of epitafhs ate kc^ by the dealer^, eit tf 
which moonMQg. frieadft select sonething ayfm^ 
j^riate to the circvmslances, dmracter, mcMi 
worth and ottaer qmaUties of theur dee(«iA 
friends. 

A fiueral is a hlucried ceremeity, whidli ia|le- 
somed to be the means of burying many alivo. 
It is a historical feet that Othman III was iMfr* 
tually put into the saro^hagns while in an tx- 
conscaoos oonditiw that led to the opinion Ji* 
was dead. Mnsti^Blla III was immediately xximA 
to the throne. Before the ceremony was oJBli^ 
daded, it seems that his late august predeesiiM' 
began to mamfest WMxistakabte s^ns of retxai^' 
ing life. The grand viaier, however, soon ptstdl 
uneasiness ox that seore iO itst, by heapixig 4»V 
pileofgvvfeL 

nils hfoslapha, who ttais got into power M 
1757, made rapid advances in civilization. Sodi 
was his respect for medical learning that he 
caused the works of Boeriiaave to be translated 
into the language of the country ; and further, 
had his son inoculated for the small pox. 

Coffins are not common'. After various wash- 
ings of the body by persons set apart for it in the 
community, and the funeral clothing put on, % 
large sheet is wound round it, being long enoai^ 
to be tied into a knot at either extremity. Next, 
it is carried away on a bier. Hired moumeis 
perform their part finely in counterfeiting grief. 

The maasolea of the sultans are curiosities 
whidi, on no aocoont, should be overlooked fry 
the traveller. Kadines, those distinguished fe- 
males of whom moBtion has been already maie, 
as being set apart to be mothers of the royal 
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cMMren, ouinot be pkced sftor de«di in tiito 
same apartment with the illostrioas father of 
llieir children, beeante they^ irere slaves. Mo- 
then of snltant, their doaghten and sooi, are 
allowed tiie honor of a royal eepnlchre, with 
tMr relations. 

The mansolenm of Soljman) and that of 
Mtfunood n, ara tmly beantiftil, bearing no 
kind of resemblance to the sombre abodes of 
deadi to whidi we are aoeastomed, idiere dvili- 
zation is credited with ^mpi^Ting the public 
taste. Besides large, airy, iJ>oTB-grottnd apart- 
tMttts, well lighted, and ornamented with bopk 
slMds for pious readers of tiie Koran, there are 
glass lamp8,beaatiftil metallie candlesticks, lamps, 
Oilrich eggs, elegant marble floors, drapery, 
hMswj silk ooverings, tassels, cashmere shawls, 
and rich parcels of carpeting. 

A sandooka is a kind of Wooden coffin, laid 
an ibe floor, on a marble slab that coTers the 
body. A sultan's box is disproportionately large, 
bsit it is, therefore, the more imperial. Seven 
4kawls, together with a bit of the holy yeil 
brought from Mecca, adds to its sanctity. 

Mounted at the elerated end of the sandooka, 
is a rich turban, bearing a cluster of diamonds 
in front. 

Mahmond 11 lies in state, quite alone. His 
motlier, who is represented to have been the 
danghter of Charles VII, of France, is near by, 
whkh this conquering hero prq)ared sometime 
before his own death. While quite young, on 
the way to become the queen of John Y, the 
Gseek emperor, she was taken prisoner by a 
Tvrkish corsair, and given as an acceptable pre- 
sent to Murad II, the father of Mahommed II, 
sfliose existence was due to that extraordinary I 



miffoKune of his mother. The geandinotiier <>f 
Medjid, the mother of Mahmoud II, lies buried 
witfain the same enclosure. 

Bajazet n, Selim I, Solyman I, Selim n and 
Murad, are objects of curiosity. This last 
named Sultan, Murad in, has by his side Bevm- 
t6mmimkrtdbroAenaruIthe8mofMcJipm$Hed HI, 
Adimet I, Murad IV, and Osman II, strangled 
by the Janiaaries, hi 1628, and a host of mur- 
dered princes who were put out of the way on 
the ascension of a new ruler on the dirone, are 
sad and awful memorials of the bloody scenes 
tiiat havQ been enacted in Constantinople, and 
may again be repeated. 

But tiie mausoleum of Mahmoud II is far su- 
perior to all others, and as a piece of architecture, 
is truly a remarkable monument of taste and 
skill. We walked about in the vast room con- 
taining biers, sandookas, carved balustrades, 
drapery, Eorans, shawls, jewels, aigrettes, peer- 
ing through the magnificent windows to a fkiry 
fountain which belongs to the design, and it was 
difficult to realize that the dead were exclusively 
in the occupancy of the costly construction. 

Spread about the lofty apartment are the indi- 
cated remains of the children and sisters of tiie 
stem, imperial Mahmoud. The female graves 
are not surmounted by turbans, while each prince 
is marked by that never-to-be-neglected emblem 
of royal condition, by the accident of burth. 

Some of the sepulchres of the mothers of sul- 
tans are evidences of a profound respect for their 
memory by their turbulent sons. If they even 
make a show of human affection, it is towards 
them. Very little is exhibited for fathers or' 
brodiers. 









CHAPTER Xffl. 
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While walking about the city, threading my 
waj throngh narrow streets, strange sights were 
perpetnallj presented, so unlike the ordinary 
occurrences in European towns, that it is diffi- 
cult to make rapid progress. Such is the influ- 
ence of novelty, combined with an instinctive de- 
sire to examine each oddity in detail, a week 
soon passes away in Constantinople. 

Horses are kept saddled near the landing- 
places of the Bosphorus, in various thorough- 
fares, where they can be hired very reasonably 
for an excursion. They were not usually ac- 
companied by their owners or grooms, as at 
Beyroot, in Syria. There they never trust 
strangers wiUi their animals far out of sight 
Tqriush horsea are spirited, tender on the bit, 
thoroughly broken, and, to my taste, far prefer- 
able to donkeys for trips in the neighborhood. 

The multitude is ordinarily on foot. Officers, 
gentlemen quite out of reach of the vulgar 
throng, either by their p^ition or wealth, are 
frequently piet on horseback, which is the only 
way of going abroad, unless they take to their 
feet like the masses, n&oving about in solid 
columns. 

If ladies ever appear on the saddle, it so hap- 
pened that f did not see them. AtPerathereis 
one street wide enough, by adroit driving, to al- 
low an ugly cart to pass ahmg, ^ed with fe- 



males, called an arabat It is drawn by oxen, 
conducted by a bar^egged fellow who manages 
his team witli peculiar tact. A drawing is in- • 
troduced to show how the carriage is constructed,. 
occupied and drawn. All the women are closely 
veiled, of course, sitting on the bottom. The 
jolting is fully equal to that of a Western New 
York wagon, passing over a pole bridge. 

These arabats are firequentjy met on the way 
to the outskirts of the city, to some favorite 

« 

country place, the sweet waters, etc., gaily dress- 
ed with ribbons, and even the horns of the oxen 
serve for the support of long streamers, 
[for pletove of aa Aiabat, see p«g« 61.] 

Although the feces of the select party are prop* 
erly secured, they cimtrive to see throngh Um' 
ganie coverings very distinctly, and chat and 
laugh with a heartiness, as the ugly machiae 
rumbles along over tilie rough pavements, at 
though there was adnal enjoyment in taking $m 
airing in an ox cart 

Another comnMm mode of riding out, is to 
get into a tthl» a coarse, heavy coach, drsim. 
by one horee, led by a servant Many of then 
are elaborately gflded. Being without eeali, 
ladies sit flal on A* floor, feeiag eadi odb«r« 
As Aid side doof hat no f^asi windDw <Mr blini, 
they sewii lo m»3a)£dtt^ a g ra ti fica ti on hiwitofltri 
faig the living panorama of the streets. 
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Not nnfrequentlj, the occupants of a teleka 
pop (heir heads out to stare an infidel in the 
ikce, which affords an opportunity for showing 
their brilliant khol painted eyelids. 

Nature has bestowed upon the imported ladies 
— Circassians and Georgians — the finest of faces, 
and beauty of expression, which, heightened by 
art, make it no every day feat to look one of 
them directly in the eye. 

Groups of beauties may be seen in fine weath- 
er a little beyond the reach of noise and confu- 
sion inseparable from the stir of nearly a million 
of inhabitants, quietly seated under the shade 
of a tr«e, chatting, or moving in a very small 
circle about those who are lounging on bits of 
carpeting. Servants are invariably near at hand, 
and such is the vigilance with which ladies are 
watched, that it rarely happens they feel quite 
secure enough to wholly uncover their faces. 
To expose them, would be a scandal not easily 
overlooked. Their heads have the appearance 



of being bandaged ; but the material is {>etfl96tly| Idng* f tems^ in turning lathes, which aie searoelj 



gossamer in tex^re, and quite transparent, so 
that all their beauties are actually heightened by 
the very process devised for cOttcealtti|; th^nr. ' 

Female dress appears to a stranger to be al- 
ways the saine in Constantinople, aniong those 
regarded as ladies. Tiie extreme lightness, uni- 
forthity oif pattern, o6l6r, even to their yellow 
slippers, !s a marked peculiarity. They are not 
taH, but of medintn size and height, but inclined 
to fktne^. A lifb of indolence, and that chiefly 
in a reclining posture ; living on sweatineats, 
fruits, drinking milk, and being wholly freed 
frotti mental ahxiiAy, conduces to this physical 
coiidTtion. Their longevity, as far as has be6n 
ascertained, is not remarkable. 

tJiidcr all circumstiinces, in door and out, the 
floor is where all the Orleiitald seat th^mseltes 
— K>r as near l3ie earth'ft rhHace as poissible. 
TIftu men and women, in the jaowfoe, ia their 
own bousesj abroad for pleasure in the greejki 
fidd*, gazing ota a destartictive cfoniUigraitkm, Us^ 
tenh»g to a 9t»Yj teller, wtttofahig die bWttchili^ 
goiilures of a daadug gM, Or Aniffyifmci^ 
atfwy l!fi9,^tiiotit care fUr IdifMigfat fbr ili^ fuhn^, 
or regrets for the past, they iBttflt' Htf flAt fli^im 
nem- the ground. Of (oWMe; 4tkB t$,nk tM pb- 
ciAiary ability of '9» iniSfiiufd iMxtMnte tbh 
q«ll%of theiMiterilAbWW#et1ifaK aftid 1fte'df»t. 
Amn^ rxmt Ms«iftr^i»r dM', a Fmto M^ fot^ 



all the first class mosques, where the Sultan as- 
cends by stairs and goes through his devotions 
unseen — ^with reference to ascertaining whether 
he sits on the floor as his subjects do. 

As in Egjrpt and Palestine — in fact, through- 
out all Asia Minor, wherever I have trayelled — 
a chair, stool, or a substitute for them, are quite 
unknown as articles of furniture. If they mount 
an elevation, as a trunk for example, their legs 
are drawn up under them, and thus the position 
is precisely what it would have been on the 
floor. 

When an Arab camel driver becomes fatigued 
by walking tft the side of his patient beast, the 
posture of ease, when mounted on the saddle, is 
to coil up his limbs, and convert the calves of 
both legs into a sort of cushion. 

There is scarcely a mecl^anical pursuit in 
which the artisim does not have that national 
attitude^ Hundreds of pipe-makers may be seen 
in the bazaars manufacturing month-pieces and 



six inches above the floor. The turner sits on 
the floor, whirls the thing to be turned backward 
and fO'rward*with a^hiwin the right hand, and 
holds the handle of the chisel in . the left fop^ 
guiding the cutting edge with his toes f 

Shopkeepers, accountants,, clerks in dt/boa kAi ' 
public functiotiarics lire aH down on die saflfie - 
low level, gracing the locality in a court of lair 
^'ith the name of divan. I once saw a jiid|i;e on 
' the bench in his stocking feet, usinjg.his knecf fbr! 
a writing-desk. 

Musicians tsike the ^oor, tCK). Their wretdhidT ^ 
music is made worse than it need be^'oWinjgti^. 
the exti^me difficulty of properly mana^ng . 
some of th^ir instruments ifi a sitting postait. 
An exception is found to this general rule in re* 
gard to nitis1cikn$, however, in i^Ktaiy t>^hi&.' ! 
But 16ft to theinselves, they wduhi'insfmtctiVd^/ 
settle down into the most comfortable .ai^fniSt , 
kndwn to th^ih — making a cushion c>f th<^ ' 63t- 
tremlties. In short, th^re is n6 boiidition df tiHb 
in which a Toil can bie placed/ diat d^s xuX 
driti^r e^entSaJly ^oin thb European, ttia vir- 
tncte are his bWii excludiv%, and hi^ vices be«^ 
no r^sembls^c^ to thei Christian's. HeislMn«« 
fl'Otn prindi>fe,diid'afliBnd in (he ctfflse idijir tes 

Vast tiuinbers of Tdrkish w6m^n a^ ihet tit 
Constantinople^, in yellow morocco bootiif p^ 



h'iM ntt^mitUk'm^W^imbll^VM'kiMaf^ 



artMter, a fkr&^IMlB» Mpmk g lot w tMliJd. ^ tscM fy ' ^«ak0 tbfed Slippdrti WitHpiit heeb. 



iltriubrgeljr tinkttfsd a^nst the t>i9ii% diHiMiQr m 



oflM Toy^ bMM4 OWIiMa w y gJ M l awhiiA tti - ^loMd)^. Ibi tte ttftitlei; t«>o, 'they pi^ onvhdf . 
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in groups, inspecting jewelrj, pridng delicate 
fabrics, and above all, speculating, no doubt, on 
die busy worid before them. When thrown off 
their guard— which is not an unfrequent occur- 
rence—the bandage intended to secure all of the 
fiice b^low the eyes, slips quite to the montJi. 
And the first glimpse of a man who dares turn his 
eyes upon her, reminds them instantly to lift the' 
silken swathe up to its place. It is, therefore, a 
state of yigilance to keep bandaged satisfactorily. 

Each and every person who has the ability, is 
ambitious to be dressed in the best manner. La- 
dies must spend considerable in the purchase of 
some of the textures peculiar to their wftrdrobe, 
although the fashion appears to remaiif the same. 

No garment could less interfere with the free- 
dom of the body, than those worn by the men. 
They are loose, tasteful, and very much add to 
the dignified appearance of those who are well 
dressed. Ck>lors are various ; no pervading hue 
seems at anytime to be the rage. The cut, 
however, is -ever the same. A close fitting coat, 
European pantaloons, with stockings and boots, 
came into Turkey when Mahmoud brought about 
that unlooked for revolution, the subjugation 
and slaughter of the Janizaries. The Turkish 
gentlemen, however, the lover of the soil and 
the hater of Jews, copies his ancestors, of glori- 
ous memory, whg planted their banner where it 
still remains. Large pantaloons, without but- 
tons, held up by a string or a rich silk scarf; 
with a scarlet, blue or red outer covering, having 
large sack sleeves, a dean white turban and a 
freshly shaven head, makes no contemptible 
appearance. 

[For pktnze of a TuAish Ga&tknMA, see page 69.] 

A distinguished appendage of a handsome 



Turk is a bushy coal black beard ; where nature 
has provided one, it is nurtured with pride. All 
who would like one, have not that felicity. This 
sketch exhibits a real character, who barely 
coaxes out a little feeble growth of furze on the 
upper lip. 

No one questions that they dye their beards, 
since it is incredible that a nation should be con- 
stituted of black-bearded men, exclusively. I 
have seen some with red beard and whiskers, 
but they are rare. A color so disagreeable as 
they view it, is* made intensely'black by processes 
unknown to us — fax more simple than the ex- 
pensive preparations used by waning bachelors 
amongst us, who aspire to be always young. 

Whenever there is a sudden commotio^ that 
brings rapidly together a large number of men 
— as for example, the fall from a horse — it affords 
a perfect illustration of the character and fitness 
of their clothes — giving a striking contrast be- 
tween the soft garments of the rich, with the 
coarse and homely coverings of the poor. 

A perfect development of the body is never 
retarded by the vice of dress with these people, 
which is an advantage of the first consideration. 
In no country are there fewer distortions or mal- 
formations than in Turkey. It is quite remark- 
able to see a cripple in the streets of Constanti- 
nople; and as for spinal diseases, these very 
rarely exist in the humble walks of life, although 
females of the lowest orders sustain heavy bur- 
dens upon their heads for transportation. Per- 
haps it is a labor imposed upon the cervicle and 
spinal muscles jthat conduces both to their 
strength, firmness of the bony column, and ex*> 
emptiotf from forms of disease that appertain to 
indolence and closely-fitted garments. 



CHAPTER XIV- 



HOSPITALS* 



CsARiTT 18 a distingiii^ed virtue in the esti- 
matioxi of the Mahommedans. Constantiiiople 
cfaeriBhefl many institations which have in view 
the comfort of the nnforttinate. Hospitals in all 
other coantries originated in a philanthjK>pic 
and truly Christian spirit ; but it is very questioB- 
aUe whether any higher principle than economy 
led to, their establishment by the Saltans. Cer- 
Xs&bAj Christianity had nothing to do witli their 
development. 

It was thought good policy, probably, to mend 
and repair those savage villains who have ix)tnr. 
posed the armies of a series of bloody, conquer- 
ing Moslem heroes, rather than the country of 
men, totally ignorant of arms. 

I did not pay much attention, however, to the 
purely Turkish hospitals. Left to themselves, 
the loss of life, through the ignorance of the na- 
tive medical attendants, would be terrific. From 
a knowledge of their own incapacity, they em- 
ployed European physicians and surgeons. 

One of the best and most extensive hospitals 
belongs to the Greeks, located a short distance 
from the famous Seven Towers. With its im- 
mensely long wings, and ample accommodations, 
it appeared to be a receptacle for all who have 
no means of providing for themselves, when 
overtaken with sickness. 

A large conrt was embraced by the hospital, 



in whicti there were drying grdmids for tAolfai> 
$md pftths for patients to take exercise, eolered 
tlnroiigh a high gate. 

An office on the right ha]id;wB8 immediftttirf 
within the arch, where we ol^aaned pcrmiBafoii 
to go precifldy where there was nothitiip to be 
seen oi the institution. 

Application had been made to the physicuMi 
of the establiflhment, a Greek, several days be^ 
fore, for an opportunity to inspect the estabKali* 
ment, hot it wm disregarded, althongfa he was 
infocnued thatt a m^edicial stranger from Aiaerfca 
solicited the favor. Fearing that by waiting 
longer, the opportunity would be wholly lost, as 
all hope of a pass from the doctor had been 
abandoned, we rode on horseback to it. The 
ride afforded a fine view of the city from another 
point ; gave us a correct idea of the Armenian 
and Greek quarters, beside the Seven Towers 
and other objects of historical importance. 

After lounging about tlie enclosnre a little 
time, we walked into the office, where the direc- 
tors happened to be on business. VTe made a 
request of them to go through the wards, stating 
that the object was to compare their accommoda- 
tions and methods of treatment, with similar 
charities in other countries. 

On stating the fact that I was a physiciAa, 
many civilities followed quite beyond onrexpec 
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tations. Onr names and country were rcqaested. 
Being seated^ staring each other in the &ce, 
neither party coold possibly make the other com- 
prehend what the other said, very satisfactorily. 

However, one of the gentlemen marched to 
me with a sugar bowl on a tray, with a silTer 
teaspoon. Not knowing what was required, and 
hesitating, he made a motion for me to take a 
dose out of the vessel. It was a red jelly-like 
confection, which created an immediate thirst 
on being swallowed. That was the object, to 
give a relish to some tiny cups of co^ee that 
forthwith followed. 

The directors then led off from one apartment 
to another. We next requested to examine the 
insane. They granted the request with extreme 
reluctance, and well they might, from a con- 
sciousness that they both practised and tolerated 
something wrong in their treatment. 

Both men, boys and women were ftbtnally 
chained by their necks or wrists, to iron bolts in 
the floor. Mattresses were on the floor, far 
enough asunder to prevent the wretched crea- 
ture from interfering with one another. 

A boy had bmised his own head shockingly, 
either with his chain, or upon the floor. Some 
were asleep, stupid, or exhausted by the weight 
of their miseries. A finely-developed Greek,, 
from one of the islands, had been apprehended 
by the Turkish authorities on account of some 
insulrrectionary demonstration that would have 
cost him his life, had it not been for the dis- 
covery that the bold hater of the Turks was un- 
questionably insane. 

The Greeks pleaded for him successfully, and 
agreed to keep him a strictly secured prisoner 
for five years, at their own cost, and the custody 
of a daring fellow was given over to them. His 
eyes sparkled while relating his wrongs, — de- 
claring at the same breath, that he was no more 
insane than his keepers, although heavily chain- 
ed. Were he to get loose, the hospital would 
feel the vengeance of the law. 

We did not continue our explorations very 
far, because the little shown was too painful to 
be prolonged. No effort at kindness, no sooth- 
ing sounds strike the ears of those poor afflicted 
human beings. 

I believe the insane are fed and clothed, and 
the best of intentions influence those who have 
them in charge. But it will be a long period be- 
fore people in Constantinople can feel that it is 
safe or humane to permit lunatics to exercise in 
a yard. 



In the Turkish asylums, the system is precise- 
ly what it is under the administration of the 
Greeks — shockingly bad. Probably Greek phy- 
sicians are employed, where any medical man is 
commissioned to visit them. 

On the whole, the process of management in 
a great moristan or madhouse, visited by me in 
Cairo, is superior to the practice in Turkey, In- 
asmuch as chains were not used, and the incar- 
cerated, reason-bereft inmates had tolerable sized 
rooms, and no interruptions in the way of exer- 
cise in walking in them. 

All other hospitals are conducted as they are 
everywhere else, when under the judicious con- 
trol of European surgeons, as most of them are. 
It is quite unnecessary to devote a line further 
to them, since the whole may be summed up 
thus, viz., the sick soldiers are received, and the 
surgeons cure them if they can. 

Opium is both smoked as well as taken, it is 
surmised, in a Christian manner, by swallowing. 
This vice they unquestionably learned of Euro- 
peans ; but the practice of excessive stimulation 
is confined to circles of the rich exclusively. It 
is not impossible that hashherb, a composition 
in which is a portion of the extract of Indian 
hemp, may be secretly used at some of the out- 
of-the-way coffee houses. The Turks study how 
to stimulate themselves, without proi^ucing in- 
toxication. Philters, or what might vulgarly 
enough be denominated love potvders, are always 
in requisition to recruit the exhausted powers of 
persons of the first rank. 

Hakim Basby, a great somebody, of whom we 
know nothing, consequential as he is at home, 
rose in favor, obtained wealth and the particular 
friendship of Sultan Mahmoud, who died, as be- 
fore stated, of delirium tremens, because he kept 
his royal patron in a present constant state of 
animal exaltation by the madjoon he invented 
for the purpose. The Sultan considered him- 
self wonderfully invigorated in the manner he 
most desired, by the quack's medicines, says 
report. 

An apothecary cannot succeed in Constanti- * 
nople, unless he can prepare some sort of mad- 
joon. All the Turks of a certain condition call 
for these supposed restoratives of an abused con- 
stitution. Some are lucky enough to have it 
bruited abroad that they have discovered a new 
preparation — ^a never-failing bracer, and, of 
course, it creates a sensation in the circle where 
such intelligence outweighs all other consider- 
ations. 
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Those 80 much coveted compositioiis are 
nsoallj a mixture of doves, musk, cUmamon, 
and similar spices ; bat their efficacy is in part 
due to excited imaginations. Had the dmggists 
the knowledge we possess of the specific action 
of hdonius divcecics, some strange physiological 
phenomena might be anticipated. 

An impression is entertained among these self- 
satisfied people, that the introduction of costly 
gems, such as diamonds, pearls, etc., or silver 
and gold, adds prodigiously to the active medi- 
cinal virtues. Thus a pharmaceutic preparation 
is patent according to its cost. When such sin- 
gular doses are ordered for the rich, the druggist 
contrives tp cheat them out of the real articles, 
and substitutes something else, for which he ob- 
tains a gratifying profit. 

On the other hand, medicines are actually |kit, 
up for the purpose of tranquillizing the passionSi 



influenced and excited by a life of dreamy sedii* 
sion in a harem, without a single intellectual 
pursuit, where youth and beauty are made pris- 
oners for life, the property, petiiaps, of an old 
man in his dotage. 

Certain old women abound in Constantinople 
who are in perpetual request by natives as well 
as enlightened foreigners, on account of their 
accredited skill in curing obscure chronic mala- 
dies. Indeed they are the great quacks of Tar- 
key, penetrating the interior of families, and 
sowing the seeds of discontent where the mastifBr 
contemplates his treasures, not by stocks, bonds 
and mortgages, but by the transcendant beauty 
of his wives. These old hags officiate in vari- 
ous capacities, and perform services for their 
employers that would be quite new to socjety in 
New England. 
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Notwithstanding the extent of the Ottoman 
empire, and the navigable waters at the com- 
mand of the people, no progress has been made 
in maritime enterprise. The Turks are not sea- 
men, even under die best advantages for develop- 
ing nantical skill. With hundreds of beautiful 
harbors; the Black Sea with its incalculable 
riches, and die seat of empire, Ck>nstandnople, 
in the focus of natural trade for the whole world, 
were it not for the persevering energy of Euro- 
pean nations and the Americans, but very few 
vessels would ever glide over the bosom of their 
own waters. 

They possess neither taste nor mechanical in- 
genuity in naval architecture, although the gov- 
ernment, at the present moment, has some of the 
finest warships and steamers that ever floated 
through the Dardanelles. To foreign artisans 
and foreign designers is Turkey indebted for all 
her beautiful vessels, whedier steamers or men- 
of-war. 

Greeks are valuable sailors, and there is an 
energy of diaracter in them. The commercial 
relations of their former oppressive masters with 
other countries, where any existed, was through 
their efforts. They built fine coasting vessels, 
and sent their workmen to those islands that fur- 
nished the most appropriate timber to construct 
ships ; and had it not been for the short-sight- 



ed policy of the divan, instead of discourag- 
ing and embarrassing their efforts, the Mediter- 
ranean, ages since, would have been swarming 
with masts bearing the crescent. 

After the achievement of Grecian indepen- 
dence, which was accomplished' by the most 
heroic deeds of daring, and the memorials of the 
revolution had become partially forgotten by the 
masses of bigoted Mussulmen, the industrious 
Greeks renewed their business of ship-building at 
Rhodes, and other equally advantageous stations 
for commercial thrift; but Turkish ignorance, 
stupidity and jealousy drove them off, never to 
return till better times came round. 

Mr. Eckford, an American naval constructor, 
under the patronage of the late efficient Sultan, 
Mahmoud II, designed and completed ships that 
are unequalled for beauty, capacity and thorough- 
ness, andjt might perhaps be said, in magnitude. 
Even widi such vessels, as good as they conld 
be, the government could never rely upon its 
Turkish subjects to man the ropes, or navigate 
them at sea. 

Greeks formed a majority of the seamen, and 
although the number retained on board the Mar- 
modiah, the wonder of the day, is so small as 
scarcely to be sufficient for manning the yards, 
still they are mosdy Greeks. There is a pros- 
pect that the few vessels lying befbre die mosque 
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in the Golden Horn, will, piecemeal, fall into de- 
cay, and finally drop to pieces in front of the 
arsenal. 

Some of the highest naval functionaries were 
never out sight of land. An admiral of the fleet 
may have heen raised from the bench of a shoe- 
maker. It is sufficient, if the Sultan wills it, he 
can make or unmake at his pleasure. Experi- 
ence seems to be no recommendation at all, 
either with his Serene Highness on the throne, 
or in the great council of state, for commanding 
positions in the naval service. Repeated instan- 
ces are recorded of men being converted from 
land favorites to marine heroes, who, perhaps, 
were never on the deck of a gnnship, till they 
walked it with the dignity of commander-in- 
chief. ^ 

It is impossible, therefore, with such views of 
what is necessary as a qualification for maritime 
life, that either a mercantile or nation^ n^^Lrine 
could thrive. The Turkish mind seems Aot to 
comprehend why a successful Pasha may not 
navigate the ocean, and achieve glory on the 
restless billows, as well as with an army on terra 

firm a. 

..... .^.^. 

Daring as they are on their Qwn soil, or when 
goaded on by a fanatical spirit for the subjugar 
tion of Christian infidels in war, they are wholly 
destitute of those' properties which fit men for 
the excitements of ocean life. They, therefore, 
nrast always' be dependent on . foreigners' for 
m'anning their vessels, and consequently no pro- 
gress has or ever .will be made by them, in com- 
mXircial trade or intercourse. 

A nation, however favorably locate^ ftiid am- 
bitious, in this age, cannot make advances in 
power, and certainly not in civilization, without 
the first element of national grandeur — com- 
merce. Hence the Turks must deteriorate, and 
lose instpad of gaining wealth or vitality. Their 
institutions cannot stand under the influences to 
which fhey are exposed through the direct influ- 
erice'of Christian powers.^ While the world is 
advancing in intelligence and moral strength, 
Turkey withers and wanes. 

In speaking of the celebrated Island pf Rhodes, 
in the course of these observations, the absurd 
policy of the Turks will be shown, in the signal 
manner in which they have contrived to drive to 
the verge of destruction one of the fairest and 
m6st productive islands in the Mediterranean, 
by forcing away the Greek ship-builders. If 
they cannot have a perfect monopoly, the gov- 
ernment prefers to have nothing at all. 
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Several beautifully modelled steamboats, lying 
at Constantinople, appear rather objects of inter- 
est than utility. Occasionally one of them is 
seen moving, but rarely. On a certain occasion, 
when the Sultan had gone through with the 
drudgery of state, on Friday, having said his 
prayers in a royal manner, while the troops 
were under arms and the population in commo- 
tion to obtain a peep at the unmatched monarch, 
he slid away from public gaze, and was rowed 
rapidly to a steamer in the Golden Horn. I 
saw him ascend the gangway with a lively step. 
The steam was not on, and he must have either 
amused himself by inspecting the machinery and 
interior finish, or, screened by a partition, he 
speculated upon the multitude of human beings 
who were watching his august movements. We 
could not discover when he took his leave, or 
how or when he returned to the palace. 
, ..Ap. pl^ fashioned steamboat that used to ply- 
between' Bangor and Boston, many years ago, is 
gradually turning into dust, near where the fleet 

is anchored. 

-•••■■ ^ 

When the late Sultan purchased it of some 
enterprising Yankee, who had the temeri^ to 
cross the Adantic in the frail thing, it^ast have 
been considered a inasterpiece of mechanism, 
or it never could h^ve been disposed of. at all. 
The heavy, coarse buHd, the nngracefulness of 
the hull, the bluntness of the bow, and the gene- 
ral ui^couthness of the boat . as a whole, is ui . 
striking contrast with the light, elegant French, 
and English boats since purchased by the Sultan. ! 

While at Constantinople, we saw 't^ niagni^- 
oent steamboat, of medium size, that had been 
presented to the Sultan by his wary vassal, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, Abbas Pasha. Altliough 
constructed, said report, mainly at Alexandria^ 
it was thoroughly an English boat, and probably 
built in England, where his Egyptian Highness 
has had several orders of that kind executed. 

Just before my' arrival at Smyrna, the Snltan 
had been there, and made an excursion through 
some parts of the city. He came down from 
Constantinople in one of the i^teamers. 

Preparations had been made on a magnificent 
scale, in Oriental taste, we were informed, by 
the Pasha of Smyrna', even to lodging the des- 
cendant of the Prophet on shore over night. Bnt 
his majesty, for reasons best, known to himself, 
merely rode through some of the principal street^, 
and quickly returned to the boat. 

It was remarked that even while on horseback, 
the little time that he was mounted, he betrayed 
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eyident Bymptoms of nneasiness. He probably 
Mi that a bnllet from an obscure window might 
be aa detrimental to his royal head, in Smyrna 
as anywhere else. 

No enthasiasm was discoverable in the people ; 
no cries of " lave forever, O king!" nor was a 
single gnn fired in honor of their sovereign's ar- 
rival or departure. It is not costomary to mani- 
fest their satisfaction either by an nproar or fine 
speeches, but with the smoke of tobacco pipes. 

Hkd Snltan Medjid inqoired into the statistics 
of the loyal city, he would have asceftained the 
population to be n«t far from two hundred 
thousand, composed of Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Christians and Turks. 

Moscpies are numerous, but not remarkably 
elegant All the public offices are mean looking 
retreats, in which very grave, eminent ^rsons 
smoke away life, dipping largely into the reve- 
BM8 that pass through their fingers. A more 
proverbiany honest set of merchants could not 
be found.. In all their extensive bargainings 
with foreign merchants, Uieir word is always 
sufficient, and a strict -fulfilment of Aeir obliga- 
tions is rarely violated in the slightest degree. 
The Sultan might have been instructed in regard 
10 the commercial enterprife of his principal 



maritime city, had he had a particle of curiosity 
or anxiety to understand the resources of a 
fiourishing port. 

Whether any of the ladies of the royal house- 
hold accompanied their lord and master, was 
not known ; and it was equally uncertain in what 
way he was provided for on board. Of course, 
every measure was taken to make the excnrsicm 
as agreeable as possible, but what would be held 
to be so, was a question that the European resi- 
dents were curious to ascertain. 

The trip was extended no further than Smyr- 
na, and it may be safely pi^umed the Suhan 
has never been a greater distance from Constan- 
tinople in any direction, within the boundaries 
of his ample Moslem estate. His predecessors 
were never distingdished for a love of travel. 

When roused by a love of conquest, some of 
them have exhibited the ferocity of tigers, ac- 
companying their armies more for the purpose 
of goading them on to exterminating slaughter, 
than from feelings of humanity, to prevent mise- 
ry, studying the resources, or contemplating the 
benefit of the eoimtry. As a mere tour of plea-, 
sure. Sultan Medjid's hasty voyage to Smyrna 
has had no prtcedent in the history of his family. 
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VXIQHBOBHOOB OF COHSTABTDrOFU. 



Oi^B of die perplexing circumstances attending 
ft Tisit to Constantinople, grows out of the diffi* 
caltj of determining where the city is and where 
it is not. No sach- emharrassn^ent is felt in anj 
other place in Turkey. From its location on 
both sides of the Bosphorus, and the complica- 
ted network of narrow lanes, often very steep, 
dark, and forbidding to a stranger, although dig- 
nified as streets, without a guide familiar with 
each and every curve, minaret and landmark, it 
is impossible to explore either the city or the 
environs. ' 

lOne day we crossed over to Scutari, having 
- fine horses for an excursion on the Asiatic side. 
After passing beyond the immediate margin of 
the houses which defined the line of city popula- 
tion, the country opened magnificently. Vast 
fields of rich, but miserably cultivated land were 
spread out as far as the power of vision extend- 
ed. There were scarcely any land divisions, ex- 
cept near some solitary dwelling. About three 
miles distant from the Bosphorus carried us 
quite beyond even country establishments. 

Several large houses, having a lonely, solita- 
ry appearance, with latticed windows, the proba- 
ble temporary residences of well-to-do gentlemen 
of the city, were passed, but neither oinerfulness 
of Aspect, the hum of human industry, nor taste- 
ful improvement of*the grounds, was recognized 
in ft. single instancie. 



No carriages rumble along the wax* for the 
best of reasons, viz., there are no roads thai 
would admit them. Those excessively awkwtird, 
fantastically ornamented ox carts, which are oc- 
casionally driven through one of die streets of 
Peia, perhaps the only one in that section of 
Constantinople wide enough to admit a- wheeled 
vehicle, are rarely to be found anywhere but 
there*, and on the way to the Sweet Waters. 

Occasionally we passed a fat Turk, trotting at 
a leisurely pace, who appeared to i>e at peace 
with the whole world, from the complacency 
with which he contemplated fhe picturesque 
scenery at the base\>f a grand elevation called 
Bugeiloo. 

A few females were grouping their course be- 
tween the tall tombstones of the vast eemeiery — 
the largest, no doubt, in an' country of modem 
times ; but they invariably drew down their veils 
as we neared diem, and wandered off among the 
trunks of the tall sombre cypresses, quite beyond 
the ken of vision. 

After galloping from one point of interest to 
another, we finally ascended the side of Buger- 
loo. The elevation is sufficient to give a view 
of the city and vicinity, which, for beauty of ap- 
pearance, is unrivalled. The domes, minarets, 
columns, towers and Ibfty edifices, have a splen- 
did and truly imposing air of richness, magnifi- 
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cenee and grandeur from that lorely hat neglect- 
"td, position* 

Those loyely edifices were presumed to be 
the conntrj residences of such denizens of the 
great cit3r as prefer to be beyond .the scmtinj of 
their prying neighbors. 

Some of the most costly, and certainly by far 
the pleasantest dwellings in the possession of 
the Turks, are on botl^ sides of the Bosphoms, 
towards the Black Sea. They always have a 
sombre lock, however, there being none of those 
appendages of a domestic establishment, like 
those of Enrope or America, which give anima- 
'tioii to it. 

No open doors are permitted ; noisy, frolick- 
ing children never enliven the apartment, so that 
the passer-by recognises no indications of that 
kind of every-day felicity which characterizes the 
homes of a correspondmg class in other coun- 
tries. By this I mean corresponding in that so- 
cial position which has its foundation in proper- 
ty, but in no other way. 

Scutari has many objects of interest for the 
stranger, but it seems to be rather neglected, in 
consequence of its locality on the shore of an- 
other continent. It is a city in all the essential 
characteristics, although viewed and govei^ed 
as a section of the city of the Sultan. A carriage 
might pass tolerably well through some of the 
streets, which are wide, and kept in better con- 
dition than at Pera, on the opposite side. 

Here i^ a beautiful valley— Bulbul Derici — 
the home of the nightingales, which, in connec- 
tion with the magnificent hill of Bonkgalen, 
Qpder any other people than the satisfied Turks, 
would have become one of the loveliest places on 
earth. 

Nature has been extreme^ bountiful in the 
arrangement and dixersity of scenery, and what 
of it has not been marred and defaced by a suc- 
cession of semi^barbarians through a succession 
of ages, is still extremely lovely and command- 
ing. XJsnally the ministers from Asiatic powers 
have their official quarters at Scutari, which is, 
doubtless, more agreeable to them than Pera, 
where European representatives reside, on ac- 
count of the inhabitants being nearly all Mo- 
hammedans. 

The few Jews and Armenians who have a 
foothold there, are not a sel^ce of annoyance, 
mndi as they are abominated by pious Moslem 
befievers. A splendid mosque, erected by a fa- 
TorHe daughter of the Magnificent Soleiman, as 
he was called by his- cringing suljecCs— as well 



as Eanuni, which means institator^considering 
the period of its creation; Js a noble s tru c tu r e . 
it was built in the year IM6. In the reign of 
Soleiman, Elizabeth was on tiie throne ti 
England, 

The traveller should examine tiie mof^pie. 
with care, exteriorly ; and if he has been so ibr» 
tunate as to procure a firman ibr entering ^km 
Inside of these holy places, a series of surpriaai 
await him. Sultan Selim onceiset up a printing 
office in Scutari, and undertook, also, to manu- 
facture cotton in a laige way, but they fell ^rto 
disrepute among llie ignorant, fanatical rabMe, 
and when he died, they were destroyed. - 

From the highest eminence on the Bagerloo, 
sitting upon our horses, the vast panorama of 
Constantinople and its suburbs could be taken 
in by the eye. There is no sight. Mke it for va- 
riety, beauty and magnificence of scenery com- 
bined. Another very charming prospect is ob- 
tained lower down, at a spot known as Fenner 
Batchi, froi^ which the various islands, lovely 
as possible, repo^ng, as it were, on the bosom 
of the calm sea, are unsurpassed in all that is 
delightful in water prospect. 

No circumstance surprised me so much as the 
spiteful, disturbed expression of the females we 
passed on this excursion. It is true but^very 
little of their faces was exposed, yet a keen, 
black eye occasionally peered out by the ^ide ef 
a closely drawn veil, and it flashed with an nn- 
mistakeable energy, at every infidel it rested 
upon. Some of them muttered a hasty sentenee 
as they rushed by, and others, when at a safb 
distance for retreat, in case of a demonstration 
ftom us, raised their voices a tone or tw9 higher. 

Turkish children are truly beautiful, when 
well dressed. Even with infants, fine clothes 
contribute to their loveliness. With the upper, 
independent classes, an ugly-featured child wontd 
be an anomaly, for the reason that their mothers 
are selected on account of their good looks, and 
hence the race is physically improvhig, as tbe 
family progresses. 

Of course the poor, or such as occupy inter- 
mediate places, between simple artisans, shop- 
keepers, and those removed by their possessions 
beyond the necessity for servile employments^ 
cannot indulge in the luxury of foreign niYWP, 
and their faces, tfaereibre, are of a ooaner 
mould, their expressions harsh, and llie cheeks 
angular. 

We could not discover ^bax the tame rkHen* 
ions notions were entertained by motlien, tbat 
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obtain vniyersality in Egypt* that infants were 
to Eiemain encmsted in dirt till one year of age. 
Beys are hdd in higher estimation than girU, 
and are commonly more caressed, even by their 
noises, fathers and mothers. 

In no instance, where gronps of females were 
enjoying themselves under the shade of wide- 
q^viadlng trees, or rowed in boats about the nn- 
e^pudled harbor above the bridges, were little 
cMldren ever seen with them. Pe^aps they 
might have been an annoyance on these pleasure 
exousionB, or home was thought a fitter place 
Ibr them, under the chaige of slaves. 



Occasionally we met servants carrying ooatty 
dressed little ones, followed hj ladies enveloped 
in such extraordinary contrivances, that nothiiig 
but their yellow slippers could be recognized as 
an appendage of a female. 

Wherever we were brought in contact witli 
servants, they werd remarkable for their nnifenn 
propriety of conduct. Eemale servants are 
^ever employed beyond the haremn, imleaa in 
the office of airing the contents of the normj. 
Stout men in the houses of the Frangea, or for- 
eigners, execute all the functions which the 
sex are in the habit of doing ^th us. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



CSCVB8I0V TO THS BLACK 8SA. 



Whilb we were on the heights of Bngerloo, 
a glorious opportunity was had for contcmplat- 
iag the graceful windings of the Bosphorus to- 
wards the Black Sea. On returning to Fera, 
preparations having been made for a jaunt t6 
Enxine, boats were hired, and off^they shot with 
the rapidity of a steamer. But the stout, mus- 
cular arms of the boatmen soon began to relax, 
and shortly, a slower but good speed carried us 
against the strong current that sets down into 
the Mediterranean. 

With a commendable exercise of aquatic judg- 
ment^ the caique was kept near the European 
bank, which aJTorded a near and satisfactory in- 
spection of a series of palaces and private dwell- 
ings scarcely inferior to the imperial residences. 
TbD Turks of Constantinople discover a good, 
if net a refined taste, in estaUishing themselves 
on die shores of the Bosphorus. They can only 
look up and down the river, and to the opposite 
pracipitoQS hills, rising one beyond anoUier in 

t^paoes. 

Stationary boatmen are always in waiting, a 
eli&rt distance jabort the new palace, to assist 
boats with a tow line in passing a severe rapid. 
Tha rope is thrown to them, and away they run, 
dragging tiie unwilling boat through the ripples^ 
till ftiriy past the difficult strait, when a few 
pim satiify them lor ihair arduoas exertions. 



Sails are rarely if ever atta<^ed to small boats. 
HardjH>wing is the mode of progression in tlio 
water about Constantinople. Labor saving ma- 
chines or apparatus are not encouraged a&j 
more than Russia duck. The caiques are ad- 
mirably modelled, and have the appearance of 
being made of a single piece of timber, so neatly 
fitted ate the joints and seams. Each oar,' cdose 
to where the handle is clenched, bulges into a 
large oval baU, which balances the bUde in lift- 
ing' it out of the water, making the labor modh 
easier for the rowers. 

There is a continuous line of. beautifully lo- 
cated, but rather prison-like houses on both sides 
of the Bosphorus, perhaps for ten miles. Some 
of them are somewhat shabby in appearanoe, 
from age. All of them seem to be spadoas 
within, though nothing is known of the arrange- 
ments inside by strangers. 

The grounds are not laid out as they mlgiit 
be. Where fruit trees and flowers might gnnr 
in profusion, there is notliing at all. We scaroa- 
ly saw a human being the whole distanoe^ whkk 
shows how exclusively the residents are oonfiaad 
to their houses. ^ ' 

A short canal leads, from the watar aader 
many of the Bosphorus houses, into n^kk A 
boat may eater, from whence perMos BiajM> 
cend by slepii into a room above. With lliia ar> 
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raogemeBty a front door cannot be of modi ser- 
rU», as they rarely swing on their hinges. 

All the land at the hack of the l<Hig chain of 
marine Tillas is steep, rising to the height of 
some hundreds of feet, in many places, but hay- 
ing no appearance of ever having been cnltivated. 
An occasional tree, with noble, wide-spreading 
branches, relieves the monotony that would oth- 
^ erwise be complete. 

Perched at the very summit of one of the lofty 
., elevations about seven miles from the town, we 
saw a charming little pavilion, partly hidden by 
the foliage of vigorous trees that were waving 
over its roof. It is called a kiosk — a favorite re- 
treat of the Saltan. Accompanied by one or 
two of .the royal ladies, he sits there, and, while 
puffing a nargilah, complacently looks down 
upon the mighty city of which he is the uncon- 
trolled master. 

Still fiirther on, the walls of a new palace, ex- 
tremely elegant in its proportions, with highly 
finished fluted marble columns, will soon be 
ready for occupancy. 

No one could give any.satisfactory account of 
the object or probable destiny of the grand struc- 
ture, which will equal some of the finest private 
country estates in England. . 

When a house is completed in Turkey, it sim- 
ply means 'the house and nothing else; since 
gardens, walks, tastefully disposed shrubbery 
and plants, are not common. 

We were assured, however, that the Saltan 
was the owner and even projector of the hand- 
some dwelling ; and moreover, that it was sur- 
mised for one of his royal daughters, whom he 
hoped, if it could be brought about, for a wife of 
the youngest son of his rebel subject, Mahommed 
AU, of Egypt. 

In extreme old age, that bloody hero and re- 
generator of the valley of the Nile, had a son 
bom by a very young mother. If he lives, in 
the coarse of events, he must in time have the 
government of his father's dominions, with all 
their ancient antiquities, renting upon his shoul- 
ders. 

Should Abbas Pasha — already a troublesome 
vassal— die, abdicate, or be compelled to leave 
the country. Said Pasha, his brother, admiral of 
^ the fleet, who has reoently been visiting Europe, 
is the next heir to the viae regal throne ; and 
after him, the young princei 

ft has been asserted that the Sidtais is amMr 
tions tQ get possession of the.littk feUaw^ whi^ 
wo«UI giva him at OQoe a itroog coQtMtthig kK 



fluence over the affairs of that miseraUy gomrst r 
ed appendage of the Turkish empire. BuMr 
says that the Sultan flrst invited Abbas Pasha la^ 
permit the prince to visit his court, bnt the hone-^ 
loving ruler apprehended a plot, and tharelbfv. 
espectfhlly declined the honor. l^laaUy, tiia 
new rural palace towards the Black Sea, qoito 
beyond all other establishments, eitbarpabUp 
or private, was tendered the Egyptian despot t9K 
the use of his little relative, if he woald pennil 
him to accompany his mother and suite, to make 
a pleasure excursion to the Golden Horn, which 
was also respectfully declined. 

Still farther on, we arrived at the base of the^ 
Giant's Mountain, which required a ^itjgBing 
walk to reach the top. It is by far the most ele- 
vated point on the Asiatic side, near Ae Bos- 
phorns. There are two or three smaU houses 
on the most commanding . point, . with an oooa- 
sional tree, several fenced patches of laad, bat 
nothing like industry or comfo^ in or.ab^nt the 
premises. 

A quiet, moping old Turk keeps lobacoo^ od- 
fee, and, perhaps, some vegetables and bread in 
a rickety, one story shop, from which a magnifi- 
cent view is had of the entrance into Ae Black* 
Sea. On the European continent, some of 1^ 
masonry by which water is conveyed to the city, 
and various other objects that give variety to the 
scene, are conspicuous. 

Back of the principal house, resembling an or- 
dinary one stoi^r farmer's quarters in New Eng- 
land, is a small yard, enclosed by a high lenoe, 
not for the protection of plants, hat an immense^ 
ly long grave, forty feet in length I By nniver- • 
sal consent, it is the burial place of Jos^Mia^ die . 
martial successor of Moses. 

Frpm the notes of travellers, the length mwt 
hiCve varied Sn difierent years, since some of ^ 
them state it is only twenty fipet long. The head . 
and foot stones, perfectly roogfa^ might be readi- 
ly moved backward or forward bf a child, and 
wherever thoy are, determines tka^altilade of the 
giant. 

Some of the orthodox believers as se i tthat the 
grave simply contains one fi)ot of Joshua. Hiat^ 
rtfiowned Jewish Jbero was never o«t.of Paks- . 
tfaie after he entered the land of praaa4sa» asd » 
the whole legend, therefore^ has gi«WBO«tflf, 
Turkish, ignorance,!— oonfonnding Joiht ^sNh 
Jupiter, whose name the Romans Isft fa 1^ n^ 
t^inn^ In rimhnrtinn Tittr ntrnr irf thnir inHMinj, ^ 

Notiwthstinding the often re p e Ht d inwltgn. 
hg^towktrthattwo^dervishea pwpmiWir w#i^ 
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tlM Mered 4«poMt, it is nntrae. The only per- 
Mm §mik while we remained on. the moantain, 
wtti tbe keeper of the smoking shop. Possibly 
« oommuiitf of derrkhes may formerly hare 
h«d their abode on ^e holy eminence, but, cer- 
tairty, there are none remaining. 

Looking from that charming spot, towards 
the eBfriBce into the Black Sea, the'8pectator4s 
sinick with the grandeur and boldness of the 
iMWntain enrres, and the ridmess and inviting 
charaeter of the soil. Neglect, not precisely 
rain, is stamped upon the whole landscape. 

A soft, short grass, like a velvet carpet of liv- 
ing g^reen, seems interminable ; and so deep is 
the water, and inviting for commercial enter- 
prise, we conld not restrain ourselves from ex- 
presilng a hope that civilization might speedily 
plaee its seal upon those admirable localities for 
towns, and nnrivalled facilities for human indus- 
inal aesvity. 

Off ii^ the Vast distance, a few small vessels 
were discoverable, bound to Odessa, Trebizond, 
and ottier ports of less celebrity ; but the re- 
sonrees of the whole region are far beyond esti- 
matioD, which cannot, in the nature of things, 
mneh longer be defended by guns or treaties 
^m the grasp of Russia.. 

One reason why those very inviting places, 
qqke to the last tongue of land before the ex- 
panse of the Black Sea commences, are unoccu- 
pied, is iit -consequence of the insecdrity of pro- 
perty. Should any one construct conveniences 
' for kndkig, <^en a store, or give evidence of 
amhltion in the way of accommodation, by some 
pretext oC the government, h^ would be inter- 
rupted, hh prG^perty taken out of his control, 
and, perhaps, the business interdicted. 

Neter were such facilities offered by nature for 
skip-yards, d6cks, and, in short, any pursuit cal- 
culated to develop the resources of a country, 
while it eontiibnted to individual advancement. 
But no one has the courage to attempt rupning 
conhter to the genius of the government, which 
neither aids nor protectst he subject in any scheme 
for peraoni^ aggrandizement, independence in 
wedlA, or influence in society, without secretly 
contemplating a blow that shall crush his power 
. aild tnni Ae avails' of his industry into the 
coffMi' of liie ' Sultan. 

' Of Ite" there hm been something of a pater- 

urifiheKii^'ttitoifested, and there is certainly a 

yJJit %nM r seciArlty for the rights of men, than 

mtiMPttt^ predeceslors of the reigning Sultan 

if tU M^fc 'like that iecutd veeently h^. tiio 



.Christians, which places them* npon the same 
level with Mahommedan believers, in regard to 
the possession of property and the maintenance 
of their civil rights, has never been achieved by 
the Turkish government before,- in any period of 
its history. 

After gazing on the beautiful hills and grace- 
ful undulations, capable of the highest state of 
productiveness, but now fallen and totally for- • 
saken, solely firom the. causes already stalled — 
the grasping tyrranny of those in authority— ^e # 
spectator involuntarily expresses a hope that the 
arts of domestic life and the institutions and civil- 
ization of Christianity may speedily uproot the 
present race of Moslem fatalists. 

There is a generous widening of thd Bospho- 
rus between the Giant's or Joshua's Mountain ■ 
and the European side. A continuous series of 
the best harbors imaginable might be selected on 
both shores, quite to the Black Sea. 

Far in the distance, a few villages could be 
discerned, and also, plainly in view of tiie Bou- 
meli Hissar, or castle of Europe, which might 
be mistaken for a pair of lighthouses, were snch 
conveniences established. We never saw a light- 
house, to my recollection, from Alexandria, 
in Egypt, to Constantinople. If there are any, 
they were certainly overlooked forwantof ligfits. 
On entering the ancient harbor of the Pirseus, ^ 
the port of Athens, in Greece, there are two 
lanterns a few rods apart, "perhaps twelve feet 
high, and those were all that are« recollected in 
the whole course of our explorations. 

Travellers differ exceedingly in their accounts 
of the outskirts of Constantinople. One is en- 
raptured with the picturesque walks aldng the 
Bosphorus, and the exceeding loveliness and air 
of rural contentment that seems to reign over 
those little dirty villages, scattered here and 
there through the winding valleys at the ibot of ' 
the mountain ridges. 

Akhaba, seen in the distance, is spoken of oil ' 
account of its chestnuts ; while another, called - 
Beghos, is celebrated for something else ; and 
still further on, the dwellings reduced by dls- ' 
tance to the appearance of ^>ee hives, stands 
Sekedere, where there is a medicinal spring, die 
character of which stands high amofig the nwr ' 
tives. Several chalybeate fountains in ^e in- 
terior have been analyzed by our countryman. 
Dr. Smith, of Charlefton, S. C, who' was i^r- * 
merly in Turkey for tilie purpose of introdndiig 
the culture of cotton. 

Snltatila was t fttvorite temporary 
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some of the old heroic Saltans. The general 
of Mnrad III took all the doors, wii^dpws, cash- 
ions, and svch famitare as he found in the pala> 
ces of the cities he had taken in one of his de- 
vastating marches, and sent them to this place. 

We did not derive as mnch gratification from 
these sights, so poetically described by sentimen- 
tal t6arist&, as anticipated, after reading a des- 
cription of them. The nearer they are approach- 
ed, the more objectionable tiiey are. 

A country village ia Tnrkey strongly resem- 



bles the Arab towns in Asfa Minor. Goats, 
dogs, filth, smoking loungers, veiled, barefooted 
women, poultry, perhaps a mosque, and hut. for 
making coffee, are the- prominent things that lU- 
tract attention. If th^re are natural beauties in 
the risings and depressions of the land, the utter 
neglect witii wlfth they are regarded, and the 
inefficiency that characterizes the domestic econo" 
my of the inhabitants, quite satisfied us that the 
art of being .comfortable is unknown among the 
common people everywhere. 



CHAin:ER XVIII. 



EXBA8SIES Ot CEBISTIAir POWEBS. 



Nbarlt every first dass power in. Europe, 
and the Cnited States, have resident ministers 
at the Sublime Porte. Persons residing tempo- 
rarily in the city, or, in fact, any part of the 0^ 
toman empire, are considered under the imme- 
diate protection of their ambassador, consul or 
government agent. They are not obliged to 
pay the haratch, or poll tax, assessed on the na- 
tives of the country. 

Each legation has several persons attached to 
it, acting as interpreters, servants, etc., who are 
absolutely necessary, and who enjoy complete 
protection under the fiag they serve, however 
much the Grand Seignor might wish to bow- 
string their necks, although bom subjects of his 
majesty. 

Some idea may be formed of the once haugh- 
ty, despotic bearing of the government towards 
official messengers from the kings of Europe, by 
stating the singular fact that they were frequent- 
ly thrown into prison, their lives threatened, and 
yet their imperial masters dare not resent the 
afiront. But the overbearing, despotic sway of 
the crescent has 'passed away, and Turkey is 
completely at the mercy of those Christian na- 
tions whose prowesi was once despised, and 
whose solemn embassies were treated with" sove 
reign contempt on account of their religion, and 
their supposed inferiority is military strength. 

Achille de Harley, a French fdnbassador, in 
1612, was "grossly insulted," says the record, 
" and menaced with torture by Adimet I.'' In 



1660, another French minister was arrested sX^ 
Adrianople, by Sultan Ibrahim, and shut up in 
the Seven Towers — a horrible prison which we 
examined on the outside, while sitting on horse- 
back, with no disposition to inspect within, 
where every apartment is associated with crimes 
and blood of an atrocious character. 

Still later, in 1669, Gabriel dp Gnilexagues 
was treated as though he were a monster, unde- 
serving the tender mercies of the faithful, for 
daring to come with a request from the hateful 
Christians. 

Near the burnt column, there used to be a 
shelter designated as Elchy Khan, where fhe 
foreign ambassadors were kept under the eye of 
the Grand Vizier. 

An Austrian internuncio had the audacity to 
peep at 'some Turkish ladies through a back 
window of his dismal public residence, which so 
exasperated the Sultan that orders were forth- 
with given to build up a brick wall to obstruct 
the view in that direction |in fnture, and His 
Bighness, the messenger of the emperor, was 
thought a lucky fellow to escape so favorably. 

An entire change of policy has come over the 
humbled government of Turkey, and the Chris- 
tians now obtain nearly every boon they are dis- 
posed to ask. England owns a spacious, costiy 
ambassadorial palace in Pera, protected against 
fanatical mobs, and the most potent enemy |o 
be contended with in the capital, viz., fire, by a 
wall laid in masonry, about twelve feet h^b,. 
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endosiog an extensiye plot of ground. It has 
been occupied bj Sir Stratford Canning many 
years, tbe man of all others, who best under- 
stands negotiating with that court. 

^The Flrench govemmeni have also erected a 
very beautiful and extensive palace, not far from 
the British ; but' the locality is jinfortnnate, — 
under the brow of a hill, on the top of which 
runs a tolerable kind of street as regards width, 
giving theendoajire a chance to be stoned or 
otherwise assaulted by infuriated disciples of the 
Prophet. We were gratified with the cnhivated 
taste evinced in the^ arrangement of flower bedit 
and shrubbery. There is also a Bnssian and, 
, perhaps, Austrian palace for the representatives 
of these monarchies, but the particulars relating 
to them are not recalled, if^een at all. 

No provision has ' yet been made for the 
Americai^ minister. He resides some miles up 
the Bosphorus, and comes down to an office at 
Pera, where business is tsansacted. The secre- 
tary of the legation is Mr. Holmes, of Boston, 
an obliging, attentive man to those of his coun- 
trymen who visit Constantinople. He was for- 
merly connected with the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, but had left the connection 
before our arrival. Through him the business 
was transacted with the government for the libe- 
ration of Kossuth, who was a prisoner at Euta- 
y'a, five days- journey from Constantinople. It 
iA a famous antiquity — ^the castle, a mighty pri- 
son for strength, being on the extreme terminus 
of a hill overlooking the town. 

I made some slight preparations for paying 
the Hangarian hero a visit, but fearing that the 
Austrian ambassador's spies would so mark my 
movements that it would be impossible to escape 
police scrutiny on arriving at Trieste, that might 
lead to being ordered to quit the emperor^s do- 
minions, I thought it most prudent to relinqaish 
the enterprise. However, I addressed Governor 
Eossuth a note, which, he informed me on his 
arrival in Boston,* was reqetved by him, too late, 
however, to answer the object in view by thus 
addressing him. 

Consuls are quartered in Pera wherever they 
can obtain the best locations for their business, 
which, I am condfrained to say, as far as we 
could discover, consists in fleecing their inexpe- 
rienced countrymen. 

Constantinople, hoyrever,^ instead of having an 
American bom ciUzen to sustain the office of 
consul, is shamefully misrepresented by a man 
who oaref a thousand tiqies more for hia own 



pocket than the carset of American traTelkn- 
.Under other circumstances, I have fearlesalj de- 
clared, that the American consuls, in many p^rli 
of Europe, and certainly in certain ports of Asia 
and Africa, are infamous rascals^ who ^taeim • 
punishment for oppressive treatment towaids 
those whom it is their duty to aid by their coun- 
sel and advice, besides giving safe conduct with- 
in their jurisdictions. 

Not a single French or Austrian steamer will . 
take a passenger from Cc>^stantinople for Bo- 
rope, till his passport has first been signed, if the 
applicant is from America, by the consul. Then 
the Austrian or Frenchman signs it, and both 
extract an unrighteous fee ; but the American 
takes two dollars where the other demands half 
a dollar. From an opinion that all our consuls 
are in collusion with the local police of towns iq 
Italy, and^their brother chips at the points at 
which they are themselves stationed, to spunge 
as mi(ch as possible for every passer-by, we used 
to thank Heaven in loud acclamations on arriv- 
ing at a spot where there was no American oon- 
sal, to rob us under cover of the wings x>f our 
eagle. 

I should unquestionably have entertained 
rather different sentiments towards tbe»e licensed v 
leeches, had they been my countrymen ; but to 
be thus treated by an official who has no sympa- ' 
thy for the United States, who, perhaps, never 
set a foot on the continent, or could read or write 
the English language, makes one deplore tlie 
political corruption of the day, that.such fellows, 
for some service they render somebody be&ind 
the screen, are first recommended and then com- 
missioned at Washington. 

Our ambassadors and charges d'afiairs moat 
know to what vile purposes the consulates are 
often prostituted ; but it appears to me, for some 
unknown reason, they are afraid to stop them in 
their careei^ of iniquity, or displace them, bow- 
ever obnoxious they may prove. 

There is not a Christian power on the globe 
that pays its foreign servants so meanly as onra. 
Not a single one in Europe has enough to pej 
his necessary expenses, without leaving bin^ « 
dollar for hospitality or civility. They are 
cramped in their means, and not nnfreqnently 
excite both the pity and cohtempt of travellen, - 
because our rich republic is io mean, and'thtt 
commiseration of those standing upon the saa* 
official level. 

Engkind pays all her consuls generously, and 
pei^ioBS most of them after a service of ^hmgk . 
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yeani, aod^neTer commissions any bat a British 
subject. 

On the other hand, the United States pay 
nothing, bnt virtnallj gives them leave to get 
what thej can, provided they filch all they have 
from Americans. 

In the next place, it appears to be of no con- 
sequence from what country their console hail, 
or whether they ever heard of the government 
they disgrace. Every traveller in the East knows 
that it makes their blood boil with indignation 
to contemplate this prostitution of an important 
office to the caprice of those who may be clothed 
with the appointing power. Unfortunately some 
of our own citizens, sent abroad with consular 
aathoi^ty, are worse than the other kihd: Broken 
down politicians are thus paid for their stump- 
ing services for a party, and reckless of all con- 
sequence,- having neither character nor property 
to lose, they prey on all who come within the 
reach of their tentaculac. 

The Americain ^nvoy and minister resident 
receives six thousand dollars per annum, at 
Constantinople ; while the British minister's ex- 
penses rarely fall below twenty thousand pounds 
sterling a year, exclusive of the money put at 
his disposal for secret service. Then there is a 
consul-general, vice-consuls, and a host of per- 
sons connected with the chancery, also paid by 
the home government, costing twenty-four 
tnousand pounds more, each and every year 
they are there. 

Still further, the English parliament meets 
still another class of heavy expenditures con- 
nected with the Turkish mission. Despatches 
afe frequently sent on by an express steamer, at 
a cost, upon an average, of fifty-five pounds each 
for coals alone, amounting in round numbers, 
from Marseilles, by the way of Malta and back 
again, to fnll tiine hundred pounds m^re ! 

If possible, the Russian embassy, at Constan- 
tinople, is still more expensive than the English, 
being composed of about thirty, acting in all 
imaginary high capacities, which disburses enor- 
mous sums in bribes, besides its legitimate ex- 
penditures. I As the Czar fully intends to -possess 
himself of the only jewel within his grasp worthy 
of his consideration, it requires a singular com- 
bination of diplomatic machinery and naval ap- 
paratus in the Black Sea, to keep in actual readi- 
Mts to take possession whenever the prize drops 
imto his lap. 

8ciU, it strikes me that Nicholas will never 
Sfd loag «Doag1i' to reaUze his ao&bitioils bqpea. 



^ Those lean apologies for embassies, represent- 
ed by a profusion of stars and ribbons, instead - 
of mental vigor or demonstfations of resources 
by the occasional visit %ip the Dardanelles, which 
are sent from the second rate sovereignties of 
Europe, are not worth naming. They play the 
small parts on the stage of nations, like chamber- 
maids and upper servants in the theatre : they 
assist in making a show, without materially in- 
fluencing the deliberations of either party, or 
effecting anything for themselves. 

When the subjects of foreign governments, re* - 
siding in Turkey, involve themselves in debt, 
commit crimes, or stand charged with delinquen- 
cies, if not forthwith given over to their minis- 
tei:s, they are demanded to be sent home for trial. 
A Turkish jail is whhout a paralle) for discom- 
fort, filth, vermin, and concentrated human 
misery. . ' 

An interesting story is related of Izet Mehem- 
et, who was Grand Vizier in 1841, but degraded 
by dismissal from office, and exiled afterward, 
that shows there may be sympathy and a strong 
sense of justice in the heart of a Turk. 

Being repeatedly assured that the imprisoned 
debtors in the prison of. Constantinople were 
harshly treated, and cheated out of the rations 
appropriated by law, he dressed himself in hiean 
appdl^l, one evening, and stalked into one of the 
comtnon smoking coffee-rooms contiguous to»the 
jail, or Zuidan Kapoossy. By proper manage- * 
ment, he persuaded a poor fellow with whom he 
fell into conversation, by giving -him a suitable 
backsheish, to accompany his highness to a 
guard-house, and assert that he was a debtor to 
his ragged companion. 

Calling the Bashy, or^ captain of the guard, 
aside, he pointed out Izet. " Do you see him V 
inquired the hired stranger. " Yes, and an ugly 
looking fellQW he is, too I" Suffice it, the Sa- 
drazan, the prime minister of the empire, was 
arrested, and speedily incarcerated in the vile 
hole where the wretched, unfortunate, and all 
kinds of criminals, were huddled together in, one 
common pit of misery, because he refused to 
pay for a better apartment. One broken pitvher 
and dne mat was' all their furniture. When the 
key-keeper came after evening, the vizier be- 
sought him for something to eat Bread and 
^oup he reminded him were provided by the Sul- 
tan, that no one should suffer the pangs of 
hunger. 

^This made the villain only langh. "We give 
no food to thote who do not pay," vas the reply. 
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landing nothing could be had hy appealing to 
his sense of duty, as an officer acting nnder an- 
thoritj of the Grand Yizter, he then handed the 
turnkey sixty paras for the purchase of some 
bread and water ; for which he gave poor bread 
and but little water.- A long dialogue ensued, 
in which the official had his daily line of con- 
duct portrayed ; but it only provoked a smile of 
derision, that a low prisoner should undertake to 
teach him his responsibilities. 

Lastly, as he was going out to close the door, 
he raised the bull's hide ^ip — always in his 
hand, — ^and threatened to give the new comer a 
sound flogging if he presumed to say another 
word! 

Roused to a 'pitch of almost insupportable 
rage, the Tizier drew forth the evidence of his 
great rank — the jeweled nishan, and in a tre- 
mendous effort of lungs, called for the governor 
of the prison. 

Astonishment ovefcame both the associate 



prisoners as well as the impudent, selfish key-bear* 
er, who recognized in an instant the awful abyss 
beneath his feet. He fell upon his teuse and 
cried, " Mercy, mercy !" It would be anarra- 
tion too long for this occasion to detail all the 
circumstances that followed in quick succession. 
When the governor, with his turbaned attendants, 
came in, the vizier gazed at the group with a 
keenness of the eye that pierced them to the 
heart, and ordered them to show him the whole . 
establishment at once. 

x Having finished the inspection, he directed 
every one of the turnkeys to receive one hun- 
dred strokes of the bastinado, then sent the gov- 
ernor to the bath to be sweated, and afterwards 
dealt with as he deserved ; while the captain of 
the guard who arrested him, because he was 
bribed to do it, without evidence of his being a 
debtor, was cashiered and placed in confinemeiiV 
where he had sent many others wrongfully. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE DABBAVELlECk 



the waterway^ between Constantin9ple and 
Smyrna, which, at some points, resembles a 
broad river, and then agaiti expands beyond the 
limits of vision, embracing a variety of bays, 
islands and localities of ancient renown, is desig- 
nated as the Dardanelles. The nam^ was taken 
from Dardanom, now a tolerable sized Turkish 
town, with more indications of prosperity than 
nsually appertain to them. 

If is on the Asiatic side, has quite a number 
of landing places, a quarantine office, one long 
street wide enough for a carriage, quite a num- 
ber of provision and grocery shops, a yard for 
building boats and small vessels, and is, besides, 
dignified by having both an English and French 
consul residing there. 

It is 240 miles from Constantinople to Smyrna, 
through the Dardanelles. Every mile of the 
distance is associated with historical events of 
antiquity. Every island has been a theatre of 
exploits, and the shores are classical ground. 

While we were detained at the difibrent call- 
ing places for the despatches of the several con- 
suls, who were making up parcels for their gov- 
ernments, to be conveyed by the steamer, the 
opportunity was ordinarily improved in recon 
noitepng the region, and searching out ruins. 
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That alternately widening and narrowing of dom, but no memorial of its glory can be detect 



ed, unless a barrow, or mound of earth standing 
some way back in a field, belongs to the age of- 
its greatness. It was at Dardanum that we saw 
a negro in the management of a row boat, who 
was suKh a monster of fatness that he was an ob- 
ject of profound astonishment. How the blood 
could be propelled through those vast winrows 
of blubber, by a single heart, might with pro- 
priety engage the grave consideration of a 
physiologist. 

'The mound of Hecuba is the most prominent 
of the ancient things, which strangers, of course, 
take pains to see. By the Turks, the old town 
of Dardumi or Dar Janum, is now known a» 
Chanak. ' Some speculations l^ave been thrown 
out by topographical scholars in regard to the 
exact site of Abydos. But the wear and friction 
of ages upon ages have quite obliterated every 
remnant of its being, so that even tradition points 
no finger towards its locality. 

Generally there is somebody on board the 
steamer sufficiently familiar with the scenery to 
indicate where the bridge of Xerxes stood; where 
Alexander the Great's army crossed over into 
Asia, and to particularize points of romantic in- 
terest of lesk note. Singular as it may appear, 
Solyman, in 1300, selected the seme place for 



This same spot was once the capital of a king- J boating the Ottoman forces over into Europe, 
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and there he raiaed the ensign of the Massnlman 
power for the first time on a new continent, from 
which it has not yet been dislodged. 

Some formidable castles are seen in the course 
of the Dardanelles, originally the Hellespont, 
which appear to be powerful enough to prevent 
any fleet from passing. They are placed on 
either side, i^urope and Asia, — ^for this irregular 
aquatic roaclstead divides the two continents. 
We saw where Leaoder swam across to visit his 
mistress, a feat whidi Byron also accomplbhed- 



An extraordinary fortress on the route gains 
the special attention of travellers, from the tar- 
cnmstanee that the outer wall actually describeB 
the figure of a heart on a playing card. Being * 
on a descent towards the water, and built on tlie 
European side, the back elevation is sufficient to 
give a complete view of the iiiral enclosure. Of 
course, all the forts are strongly fortified, and 
manned by heavy guns, many of whidi tiurow ' 
stone balls. 






CHAPTER XX. 



8XTBHA; 



Wbre it not for being in the track from Syria 
to Constantinople, the starting point also for the 
Grecian Islands and Alliens, and the principal 
post in Tuikey with which American merchants 
hold a direct commercial intercourse, IJmyma 
would hardly have received the attention in this 
notice, which is obviously due to its past renown 
and present importance. 

The plan cdtitemplated in these sketches by 
no means embraces a modem gazetteer of the 
Sultan's dominions. If it did, more than one 
httndred towns, soircdly known to us even by 
name, would have claims to remembrance on 
the score of former consideration, before the 
Turks ever had possession of the beautiful coun- 
try, whose destiny is under their control, till Provi- 
dence has accomplished through their instrumen- 
tality the designs that belong to tlie counsels of 
the Sovereign Disposer of events. 

Formerly there were turbulent disputes as to 
the founder of the dty. Whoever first selected 
it for a town, exercised a sound judgment, ibr 
Smyrna has all the advantages of a magnificent 
bay, deep water, a fruitful region, a delightful 
climate, and whatever else may be necessary for 
progress in business, .wealth and influence. 

Smyrna is on the Asiatic shore, splendidly 
protected by graceful elevations, and possesses 
within itself the elements of incalculable com- 
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mercial power, whenever ihe Anglo Saxons 
take it under their care. ^ 

Old houses, old forts, old ruins, old women, 
and old gray-bearded Jews, are among its curi- 
osities. The streets are narrow, not remarkably 
clean, and filled with human beings. All Uie 
world is represented in the bazaars by prodacts 
from all lands. 

Jews abound; some of them are notorious 
cheats, but thev are links in the chain of society 
not easily dispensed with, notwithstanding the 
contempt with which they are generally held. 

By climbing up a tremendously steep hm, 
back of the town, a lovely panotamic view is ob- 
tain^ over distalit islands, capes and bays. An' 
immensely large enclosure — ^the ruined fortrees, 
no doubt the site of the ancient Acropofis,— 
marks the place where Polycarp waa martyred, 
a disciple of the Apostles. 

Looking to the south, the ground on which 
stood one of the seven churches of Asia, of apos- 
tolic antiquity, is designated, off in a partiallj 
cultivated field, perhaps a mile and a half from 
the city. 

All the most compact and business part, where 
the population is the densest, the ground is flak, 
and, in fact, some portions of it, cultivated JM 
gardens, seen from' the dilapidated fortrest^ tiie 
enclosures appear even below the common lerd 
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of Ae sectkm bailt npon and occupied for the 
purposes of trade. 

There is a farorite residence for Eoropeans 
doing bnsiness in Smyrna, called Bonmabat, a 
pleasant ride, that constitutes one of the crown- 
ing rural beauties of the modem port. 

Smyrna is one of the reputed .hirth-places of 
Homer. We sh^ll ever reta|n a viyid recollec- 
tion of its beauties and discomforts, from the 
circumstance of being plunged into a Tile qua- 
rantine hole, to doze away five days of precious 
life, although in perfect health, and the vessel, 
an Austrian steamer which brought us from 
Beiroot, was without a taint. 

A more shamefully unrighteous exa6tion was 
never made, than taking a heavy fee out of every 
foreigner whom the government obliges to pass 
from the vessel into the walled yard, to wear 
away the time. Sick or well, every one is com- 
^ pelled t6 look out for himself, or starve. Neither 
food, beds nor medicine are brought in, unless 
the individual for whom they are designed has 
the money to pay down. . 

On receiving fratique, that is, a pass to go 
out, either into the (jty, or proceed onward to 
Ck>n8tantinople, a fee is to be paid into the coffers 
<x>f the Sultan. If a person, thus incarcerated, 
wei% to sleep on the bare ground, the rent would 
be exacted with equal rigor ; and if some poor 
Arab, Jew, or Armenian, has nothing to pi^ 
with, he is detained, till, through the sympathy 
of his own countrymen, the cash is raised. 

We were lodged in the upper story of a large 
building, without a single article of furniture 
that was not hired of an Italian tavern-keeper, 
who furnished us with two meals a day. He, of 
course, took advantage of our condition to pock- 
et an honest penny. Cooks, waiters, in short 
whoever he employed in any menial capacity to 
keep- from starvation, came in with a demand 
for service. Even several bare-legged Turks, 
who were spies upon our movements in the yard, 
walking about with sticks to keep us from touch- 
ing those who had b^ in longer or shorter than 
ourselves, called out lustily for backsheish ; for all 
the compensation they had was what they could 
' raise out of those they were perpetually harass- 
ing and annoying by their presence. 

Smyrna has also two lai^e hotels, but the one 
nearest the harbor is most patronized by travel- 
lers. Dinner is served much as at the hotels of 
Germany, and the expense is tiro dollars a day 
After taking quarters and depositing luggage, it 
is customaty to take a guide, dozens of wfapm 



are always sauntering about the doorway, eager 
for a job. 

We took a tall, bushy-headed Jew, whose tur-. 
ban almost rivalled a haycock in size, who turn- 
ed out to be a deceitfrd, dishonest^knave. There 
are runners in abundance who intercept stran- 
gers, strongly recommendung certain lodgings aa 
being desirable on account of location and econo- 
my, for which they get~a handsome percentage. 

Abraham told a whopping lie to secure onr 
patronage, by saying, onr countryman, a gentle- 
man who had preceded ns by about a week, had 
left special directions f^r him to wait upon ns. 
Such politeness led at once to an engagement. ^ 
However, he was subsequently dismissed in 
disgrace. 

The Turks seem to destroy whatever belongs 
to them. They jure so entirely selfish, bigoted 
and absolute, that tiiey are beyond improvement. 
A more magnificent opportunity was n^ver pre- 
sented for securing a trade -that would enrich all 
Turkey, while the resources of the country might 
be developed, than by constructing warehouses, 
widening streets, and abolishing the laws which 
are kt war with the principles of trade. 

Of ancient Anatolia, Smyrna was the focus of 
,^wealth, business and knowledge. 'It was said to 
be the omamenty the city of renoixttian, having 
been often destroyed, and as frequently rebuilt. 
Ten times, on the authority of historians, hat 
Smyrna been rebuilt, and on each occasion was 
improved by the disaster. like Alexandria in 
Egypt, Alexander the Great has the reputation 
of having commenced the first foundations. 

By some inexplicable hocuis pocus, contrary io . 
our usual foresight, we followed the Jew g^de 
to a hotel, which he represented as altogether 
superior to all others, but which proved to be a 
rickety, filthy old house, variously patched, 
elongated and improved by extra steps, dooiv 
and iron bedsteads. 

As the luggage preceded* us, and had been 
partially stowed away, it was thought best, on 
the whole, to remain over night, notwithstand- 
ing the bad first impressiou. Next morning, on 
giving notice we were to leave, a perfect uproar * 
commenced among those who had an interest ia 
the vile Greek establishment. An old woman, 
who appeared to be general in command, pre- 
sented exorbitant bills. .One gentleman do* 
dared that he never would pay it. She, on t^e 
other hand, stated the 'disappointment, the cost 
of the dinner she had purchased for the day, ex- 
pecting all to remain, and lastly, secured herself 
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.against all losses by detaining his trunks. We 
offered to pay for the marketing jointly, and do 
other acts that would leare no stain upon* her 
reputation. No proposition was of any avail, 
short of promptly paying up for the period we 
contemplated to remain on our arrival. 

The absurdity of the demand induced the 
party to delegate 6ne of ^e number to complain 
at the police office, if there was one in the town. 
No sooner had this intelligence penetrated the 
skulls of the household, than through the spokes- 
man, the big old woman, the current of events 
was changed, the luggage given up, and the bills 
settled at once on tolerably equitable terms. 
Fear overruled a sense of justice. This affair 
was no sooner ended than the. greasy Israelite 
came in with a pomplaint of the dama^ he 
should sustain by our leaving.^ He might have 
continued his solemn argument in favor of a 
claim for backsheish, had we not brought the 
interview abruptly to a close. After various 
petty difficulties, we .were ultimately emancipa- 
ted from the clutches of the unprincipled Greek 
rascals. 

Lodging at that den of thieves was a Mr. Lee 
and his three small boys, who said he was a na- 
tive of Boston. He had just arrived, he said, 
from Spain, where he had been performing, the 
past two years, as a kind of posture-master. He 
was doing a prosperous* business in a large build- 
ing he had hired, by laying down upon bis back, 
and throwing the lads about in the strangest 
manner imaginable. The exhibition took ad- 
mirably with the smoking Turks. 

Word reached the ears of the governor, a 
sober, .discreet man, the brother-in-law of the 
Sultan, that the feats of Mr. Lee was extraordi- 
nary in character, which so stimulated his curi- 
osity that he sent a message to him while we 
were remaining at Smyrna, to perform in his 
great presence at his official residence. 

Happening to be present when the runners, 
servants and police appendages of the governor's 
palace arrived to convey the apparatus, prepara- 
tory to the exhibition, it was amusing to watch 
* their honest manner and obsequiousness towards 
the man who was to be honored by the call from 
their dignified master. 

Mr. Lee subsequently informed me that hp 
was placed in a large room, minus furniture, 
well carpeted, with a raised platform, on which 
sat his highness, with about thirty Turks, his 
friends, who silently grazed at his gymnastic an- 
tics with evident surprise, wldch was occasionally 



expressed by giving vent to an unusual volmna 
of smoke, taking breath, and resuming again the 
quiet happiness of puffing at the narghilah. 

A latticed kino^of gallery was observable at 
one comer, where there was probably a brilliant 
assemblage, never to be seen by ether ty^ than 
the owneKs. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what has been 
often written, that females are purchased, and 
the price is invariably proportioned to the grade 
of their facial charms. 

An anecdote illustrative of the charaeter of ' 

» 

the governor was related, that gives an insight 
into the constitution of the Turkish mind, and 
the processes through which it is allowable to 
proceed to accomplish the ends of justice. 

Some English gentlemen in the course of their 
topographical explorations about the dilapidated 
castle, on the hill, were assailed by a host of 
impudent Turkish boys, who stoned them bar- 
barously — a common feat in that neighborhood— 
to show their contempt of infidel dogs, who in- 
jured their clothes, and actually endangered their 
lives. 

Full of foam and fury at the gross indignity, 
they hastened at once to the house of the paeha, 
got admission to his presence, and stated tfaeire 
suffering^. An immediate search was instituted 
to detect the culprits, but without success. His 
highness then gave orders to arrest the teachers 
cff all the public schools — there being several 
under the patronage of the government, where 
children are taught to read the Koran. 

They were all thrown into prison for not hav- 
ing taught their pupils better maimers, where 
they were threatened with a detention till the 
guilty parties could be arrested. At the expira- 
tion of about a week they were liberated — thna 
vicariously suffering for the faults of others. 

Handsome Greek and Italian women abound 
in Smyrna. They were under no fiicial re- 
straints, and consequent^ they are at full liberty 
to stare with great, black, lustrous eyes at every- 
body and everything they choose. 

Turkish ladies were often ^passed in groups, 
attended usually by female slaves, walking leis- 
urely along the narrow streets near the Turkish 
quarter of the city. Their faces were invariaUj 
veiled, but not with the usual covering of white 
lawn, drawn closely down ov^ the diin firom 
the forehead. They have a thin stuff attadied 
to a wire to keep the veil off from the eyes, 
which only reaches to the mouth, and general^ 
black-^ving them the appearance of 4>eing oor- 
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ered with short masks, seen at the distance of a 
few rods. • 

In dress, they are all alike, precisely, as re- 
spects the pattern of their garments. Yellow 
morocco boots, loose abont the ankle, stuck into 
long peaked-toed slippers, down at the heels, 
were usually worn. They were chat^ng among 
themselves, but put on a proper modicum of re- 
serve aa we drew near. 

Among the standing curiosities of Smyrna, 
are the caravansaries — buildings into which any 
and all the strangers go for lodgings and the 
security of dieir property, while sojourning in 
the dty. They are huge constructions, sur- 
rounding an open court, entered through a gate. 
Camels and horses are there unburdened, and 
the proprietors secure themselves in small, cheer- 
less, dirty, dark rooms, opening towards the 
yard. Of course whoever goes there, procures 
his own provisions, mats for sleeping, cooks and 
washes, and on leaving, pays a trifle to some- 
body for tha privilege. 

A caravan airived while we were there, from 
Persia, bringing the rich shawls, rags, carpets, 
and the greatest variety of goods. Being hnted 
outside the town, near a bnrying-ground of ex- 
tendve dimensions, at a bridge, known as the 
Oaravaa bridge, we walked there one morning 
to view the ii^t. 

Having tmveUed with an occasional caravan 
in the desert of Arabia, and often met them, also, 
whUe on the way to Palestine, from Egypt, the 
show.of.animala and balea was not a novelty to 
me. Evidenily the eamds were of a better breed 
than uaually met with among the Arabs. They 
wese very heavy animals, with an abundance of 
long hair on the shoulders and hanncheB, of the 
color and ^nMHWice of a bnlblo skin. They 
still had their high, clumsy saddles on, whidi, 
by tine way, an sever taken off by camel-diivers 
nig^orday. Nomattarniiatmay betheotmdi- 
tiim of thdr galled badks, no mercy is shown the 



Not an artide bion|^ firom Ptarsia^ in its ap- 
peanmee in the baaaars, eoald be pordiased any 
cheaper dien tfiaa in the city of Boston. I was 
stmdkwitfithesamefiMtinDaniaieas. Persian 
goods w«^ qaite as dear tfiere as at Smyrna.; 
nor w«m they any more costly after being trans- 
ported over A« ledioiia waste of sand to the 
tofwut and vfllsfsa 4A the '^H<«** *Ti*tii** 

PiQtIsffs as* Jmsrifl^y coosfaig tiuroa^ the 
stnsis with sack moomw inrdsns on thshr 
baehB»aat» 
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and feeble.*! I have passed a emall-eized person 
actually conveying a barrel of rum on his back, 
marked on the head New Enghnd, 

Smyrna is a celebrated fig mai^et. Grown in 
profusion in all directions in the interior, they 
are brought in as they ripen, on camels, and de- 
livered at the packing-houses. An aoquaintanoe 
with the process of putting figs into drums, is suf- 
ficient to deter most people firom eating them 
ever afterwards. Unwashed hands, ancl the lay- 
ers of dirt on the floor, where the whole mystery 
of packing is conducted, for shipping; the mfl- 
lions. of worms crawling about in some of tiie 
old establishments, together with the uncouth 
and unsavory looks of those who conduct the 
manipulations, are disgusting beyond conception. 

Whatever is anomalous, on account of diflbr- 
ing from ourselves, soon becomes fiuniliar, and 
the stranger is ready for a departure. One or 
two learned American missionaries reside in f 
Smyrna, who seem to have the confidence of tiie 
inhabitants, and who are translating, writing, 
teaching, and introducing the excellences of 
Christianity, dvilization, Hteratnre and sdence, 
with a degree of success that will be felt in the 
nation and country in future generations. Their ' 
course is governed by prudence, and therefore 
encouraging to the firiends of the Bible and hu- 
manity in Christendom. 

It would be quite impossible to ^letail all the 
inddents that occurred, or strange events wit- 
nessed, while traversing town and country in 
TuriLoy, without becoming tediously volnmin- ' 
ous ; and here, therefore, is a proper place to 
bring to a close these prelections on the Tniks 
and TuH^y, as they were seen ifhile scjouming 
in tiidr diversified country. 

The Turks in Turkey are widdy diffiarent 
h^ua tfaeTuriu in their own native oopntry. A 
history of this extraordinary race of men is enr 
braced in a single paragraph. They odginally 
came fiwm the river tens, beyond tiie Caspian 
Sea, where they were rude, taibuleat shepherds, 
who became co n v e rts to Mahommedanism, and , 
at once iblt themselTes called upon to go forth 
to propagate the ntm foith. Possessfaig afl tiie 
natural elements tor beeome wailikei Stnfi consti- 
tntions, oomMnedwith tha eneigy of fosatiflism, ' 
they at loooe beeame cooq^ierors. Kahommed 
n., whose tida appears to have been FaUk, the 
QpMsr, OB aoooBBt of opani^g a way into the 
giMt Christian city of CoBstsntinopls, wrotoaa 
tmihiiTh for bimsdf. in whidi was ^•♦•^^^'■ ■ft^ aQ 
tfaendarshe had onreoaa, nd countries he 
hadsnhdoed* 
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CHAPTER XXI- 



CTPBV8 AV9 SJiai^SB. 



Vbok A remote antiqiiitj the island of Cjpnu 
has been fiunfliarljr known to iitd pe^le <rir the 
Swt ItisnearertlieweetenieoaatofMlfied- 
itefranean than any of the group ivlddi are-seafr' 
tered tiiroi^ the north-oaeteni border of diat 
sea, and easUj appfroachable ftom Asia IGnor, 
wldioat the hazard of di£kalt naylgation. 

One of tiie earliest names bf whtteb it was 
designated was Mixoaris, in alhisioa to Its ftrtility, 
and the term signified JFbrfimate. Copper abonnd- 
ed, and at one time it was known abioad as 
Copper Island. Neglect, peip e t nal ljr dunging 
gOTWumeiMs'i insecmitj' of propei'ty, oppressive 
g fey ernois , porertjr and Mahommedan ftnati- 
dnn hare rbdnoed the splenAd garden of Vemtf 
to ibe extreme depths of d^gndalioa^ 

IQiiCy alsO) yitBS mined in absndsiioej but eren 
te'locaHties where die copper or otfier Tahiabie 
ORfs worO rwsod| are now qinie nnknown* liwkf 
tllt,~'iG(ems/maMe of yariomrdiades, besMes Tari- 
oBl sidts, of importance in tiw arts, and ssnre 
souoe of rlvenve 'and empk^ment to a dense 
pc^olBtloa; are no longer songltt, or periu^ 
looo^gnisedy i^hen crossing out above the stefiuie. 

'Daring the age of Pi^puilnB,C^y*prns was'siqp- 
posed tb be tiie farorite ^ Vtaos, die goddM 
of lore, to whom it was dedlcatsd** ' Hor wOnAdp^ 
iudmed the wbole lerrluxy, ans Irar shrines w<tiN^' 
nnmeronsineveiyTini^geandtowtt. AtBiiphOsv 



the modern Baffii, where Ysnos wntnpoled to 
hate first appeared, thm-was smagaiflbtettssn- 
pie, fall whidi a fanndred aHars saMNd'witk Hie 
ofierings of slanghtered animals. TI»'odiifio*»e 
of strangers fipom liie thok wlMo wodld»tolHt- 
ness the strange system of wmAip, wUoh par- 
mitted Oe most imbridkd eikosases, was im-i 
mense, and the fiune of Oypras was iii eodeDaivo 
as the gtoiy of Greek and Bomaii pbinqoests . Al- 
present, tiie once attractive eil^ ha» dwindlod 
down to a wretched TiUago/madfli ap of a fisw 
Qioeks and Tnriu, who «io IgiMoMiaBa, and 
fit associates for the desolatkiWIhat^y^^^ about 
them. • • ■■ ' -*■■ '■ J ■ 

In drcnmferenoe, Cypms is aioa^ 500 bUbs, 
Mng 110 long, east and wM» bg< 9$.^ widm, 
where it is the widflst. TliO tHfia-of «10ihrtad» 
Tagged mountains are disagreeable airaK^UsiHte 
At sea, whiflh have a diqgy appusiaimiii boT as- 
anme a pleasanter agpecli>-ai''Ai!^aa»-MBad. 
iTrees grow on their sidesy ^aila wmtikt peaks 
of tfie protmdii^ roeki; vlaei aaOi^ritfnba-of 
every c on cei vab le kfaid> OfQiywIwo'iiwoo 
setves thfoagK l&e sinlkee ; bat ;il»:'akkial 
nioralfon is also ' iiei'Uiii|ilfiikid bjF'pltyitctf 4i- 
jbiUty, or at leask, a dttei4iHilM« iM la- Mvatif 
jtlies#Balol^tho1iitfw. Kfto^vHi CHi»«iii6iia 
vast QiiiindtiM ftw n ifimi laliiiii : 
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ted in former times, as bj Syrian cnlt^vators in 
our day. Both are qoite neglected, and solely 
becaose the oppressive nature of the goyemment 
strikes at the foundation of all forms of industry 
that might better the condition of the people, if 
allowed to accumulate property. 

Madder, for dying; fienna, uniyersallyused 
, * throughout the East for staining the palms of the 
hands and finger nails, is a product of Cyprus. 
Poppies yield opium of an excellent quality ; 
and soda is found on the ground. Some wool is 
grown, but not a tithe of what might be annually 
sent to Europe. Lemons, oranges, figs, plums, 
pomegranates, and fruits of unrecollected yarie- 
ties, together with vegetables of the first quality, 
could be raised with the slightest solicitation of 
mother earth, for an exceedingly* profitable ex- 
portation. 

But no encouragement is given to agricultural 
efibrts, and whatever, therefore, happens to gush 
up for man's use, more than is absolutely neces- 
sarykto feed tiie poor, miserable, ignorant, semi- 
barbarians that constitute tiie bulk of the popu- 
lation, is bartered for the commodities of dfaer 
countries, and thus an irregular intercourse is 
kept up with this onoe flouridii&g, ridi, indepen- 
dent, but sow proetrated island. 

From the thrifty growth of the fi)rest8, and llie 
quality of the timber for houses, boats and ship 
bnildinj^, and llie cheapnein of it, too, an unsus- 
pected avenue to wealtii m^t be opened Yyy the 
introduction of a fbw steam saw-milb. Were 
permission obtained fh>m the Turkish govern- 
ment to export it, an immensely profitable bnsir 
ness would follow. Alexandria alone, one of the 
nearest ports — the door of IB^gypt, where wood 
has always been scarce aa well as dear, would 
prove^a perpetual market This suggestion, I 
trust, may influence some held spirit to embrace 
this and some other opportimities of equal value 
in tiiat direction, fbr advancing his own fortune, 
whfle the <^ration would also conduce to tiie 
prosperity, comfort, employment and civilization 
of tiie Cypriots. 

Morocco leather, admirable in finish, at it is 
good in quality, }8 mannfkctnred by rude pA>- 
cosses, in considerable quantities. A trade In 
hides, tanned leatiier, blocks of maible,' etc., is 
worthy <^ the eonsidenUion of those i^ho buy, 
sen, and get gain, because the ntter negket of 
Cyprus by meidiaifis, espedaDy those of . the 



United States, renders it the more certain that 
cheap cottons, hardware, with a littie money, 
could be exdianged for their commodities to 
advantage. 

Silk, too, were the fi^eding of worms encour- 
aged, would equal the quality and. quantity of 
the fairest mulberry districts of Syria. As it is, 
under ev^ry imaginary embarrassment, in con- 
nection with the viz inertia of the people, who 
cannot be robbed of the pleasure of smoking, 
though they are deprived of almost everything 
else, the specimens oflbred for barter, in texture, 
color, and excellence of workmanship, demon- 
strate the resources of Cyprus under all its dis- 
advantages. 

On the island of Cyprus there were once nine 
distinct kingdoms ! Egyptians, Phoenicians, Per- 
sians, Macedonians, Bomans, Arabs— each* had 
a section and a government of their own. 

When the Crusaders were in tiie zenith of their 
success in Palestine, they got a stnmg foothold 
on Cyprus. Bichard L, Elng of England, even 
made a present of it, in effbct, for he gave the 
crown to the house of Lusignan. The Venetians 
took a turn at it, and while under their jurisdicr 
tion, churches, Convents, casties and fortresses 
wiliiout number, sprung up in almost inaccessi- 
ble places, where it was tlwug^ a military fiseee 
of small capacity could efiectually resist tiie be- 
sieging annj. But the terrible Turks made a 
descent at last, when least expected, under the 
victorious Selim, in 1570, who drove out his 
Christian enemies, planted the crescent on the 
cross, where it still floats triumphantiy; and 
ttom the moment the Sultan's bloody flsBees 
landed, to the honr this is being written, a gcad- 
ual deterioration has been going cm, till its pov- 
erty and ^Murse population, contrasted willi its 
known ca|>ackj and nniimfted resources, hxn 
become iaby-word and a r^roacfa. 

"So longfv ago than 182S, a horriUe maasaere 
of 95,000 -GteekSy and tiie atrodons acts of a 
fbrocions army, wlnefa destroyed seventy^flsor 
villages, monasleriea, chiudies, duyals, and 
dosed tiidr un|wialleled barbarities by tinrowillg 
« nraltitiida of iromeii and cfaildrsn into tiie ng- 
ing sea, whete tiwy perished, is ftcsh & tin te- 
edtoctioa of tbtee i^ho are aeqnaintod with the 
phases of die x«fofaitkm of modem Greeee, and 
flnisliedthelaslgfeatactinflM modem Mstoiy 
of the islNid of Cypras. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



BH0DS8. 



We arriyed al the celebrated island of Bhodes 
in the midst of a succession of terrific earth- 
qnakes, which had sadly shattered some of the 
fiiirest monuments that were reared hy the 
knights, during their military occi\pancy of this 
fiunous old theatre of the heroic ages. A boat 
put ofP after sunrise to where the yessel was 
swaying at the end of her chain, in which was 
Ifae British consul. This was on the 21st of 
March, 1851. He gare us a gloomy picture of 
the condition of the town spread out before us, 
and the interior generally. 

Two or three days before, the shocks were so 
leTere as to fHghten the people out of iheir 
houses, and beyond them, lest in falling they 
* should be crushed to death. Thefamous palace 
of the grand master was severely iiy ured, which 
was much deplored, because It was sure never 
to be repahed. A fine arched gateway, close to 
the gmaU harbor, was singularly distorted, and 
left with the appearanoe (^ being just ready to 
&1L One of the two huge bride towers erected 
by the Knights of St. JohSk of Jerusalem, known 
as that of St John, was cradced from the top to 
the bottom, and left in a condition altogether 
too dangerous even to tnut tUft stairs with the 
weight of a man. It was feared, to prevent the 
mass from falling into the deep water of the laige 
harbor, the whole would have to be taken down, 



after having bid defiance to the elementa and all 
previous tremblings for between four and fire 
hundred years. 

The mountains easterly, nine miles distaot, 
were violently shaken. One elevation, iHiere 
there was a small village of Turks, actually 
opened at the apex, into which every vestige of 
their hi^itations and the people themselves drop- 
ped, and the cleft sides again came together and 
concealed them forever. Food had become 
scarce, meats could not be procured, and for four 
days, the consul remarked, he had lived on four 
fowls, fortunately secured befiMW the scarcity 
became alarming. 

There are two harbors in front of the modam 
town of Bhodes— which is walled— the work of 
the knights. To the traveller, the small one, 
however, possesses by far the largest share of 
interest, from the circumstance of being die 
identical one at the entrance of which stood the 
fiuf-famed Colossus-s-a bronzed lig^ithoiisey of the 
figure of a man, between the 1^ of .which ves- 
sels passed on to the landings. 

Dignified as the narrow strip of water is by 
running into the land, curved oonsideimblya with 
the name of harbor, it is an iniignifioant restia^ 
place for vessels ; and, in its best days, could only 
have accommodated the monster row-boati of* 
the ancients. I noticed a fow small sailing 
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sels moored within, which might have- been se- 
cured, as donbtless the Bhodian fleets were, by 
a chain across the month of the harbor — the 
width being scarcely two hundred feet. When 
the walls and foundation stones were in condition 
to receive the feet qf the Colossus, probably die 
width had been contracted to less than fifty. 

Modem Bhodes is but a faint shadow of die 
imperial Bhodes of a remote antiquity, when die 
arts were encouraged, when commerce enriched 
the people and liberalized^ their sentiments by 
intercourse through the agency of an extensive 
mercantile marine, with other nations. Just 
laws were established, the State was strong in 
resources, and die power, die glory, and die in- 
stitutions of this same degraded, humbled, pov- 
erty-stricken Bhodes, were celebrated over the 
remotest boundaries of the old world. 

Although in die quaint but trudiful language 
of the Bible, the land abidedi forever, die revolu- 
tions upon its surface are among die most strik- 
ing phenomena in the habitable sections of the 
world. Every country has its infancy, its meri- 
dian of strength and beauty, and the waning de- 
crepitude of old age. Such has been the fate 
of tlie empires that have passed away. Bhodes 
was slowly developed, attained, the highest re- 
nown, and then slowly declined. All this is 
brought about by the agency of man, and not 
through the unwiltingnesb of nature to give seed 
time and harvest 

In the year 58, St Paul visited Bhodes, on 
his voyage to Bome, which appears from die 
annals of that period to have then been a mart 
of extensive commercial relations ; but nothing 
lemains of that or even a far later date, illustra- 
tive of the magnificence of the public edifices, 
palaces, colonnades, badis, dieatres, and hyppo- 
dromes, diat once characterized die wealdi, taste, 
and magnificence of tlie Bhodian advances in' 
civilization. 

A dissertation on the earliest condition of 
Bhodes, far back into die ages of mythological 
mysteries, is not contemplated. Before the Tro- 
jan war, however, a son of Hercules slew some- 
body, and for personal safety fled from Aigos to 
this island, and commenced die setdement of a 
colony. He became the king, at last, ruling 
widi a firm hand and jusdy. After the Trojan 
war, the Dorian language was introduced. 
When Homer lived, there were three great cities 
on the island, viz., Lindus, Camisns, and Tolysus. 
The sites of each are designated by villages, 
mean, filthy, and wretchedly degraded. 



Bhodes, a fourdi city, gradually increased, till 
it eclipsed the odiers. It was laid . out skilfully 
by the architect Hippodamus, who constructed 
the Pirieus—the once unrivalled harbor of Ath- 
ens.. One evidence of the enormous wealth to 
which the government attained when the new 
city became the capital of the whole island, is 
the circumstance that its statues equalled in 
number the population. 

Incredible accounts of the splendor of Bhodes 
are tlie burden of tlie ancients. Among other 
relations, there were one hundred gigantic stat- 
ues set up in various sections of the dtj. One, 
however, of universal celebrity, far exceeding 
any similar work of art in any other country, 
called the Colossus, was of cast brass, and dedi- 
cated to AppUo. 

As before remarked, not a stone or remnant 
of a structure of the day of Bhodian glory can 
be found. Ko inscription aids the traveller to 
loeaLities, eidier sacred or profane. A circum- 
stantial description of the Colossus, before its 
destructioin was completed, is as follows : 

According to the most reliable accounts that 
have come down to us, the figure was somewhere 
between one hundred and five and one hundred 
and fifty feet tall. Pliny relates that the artist 
was one 'Chares. It remained astride the en- 
trance into the litde cove of the harbor, standing 
on two huge rocks, or stone platforms, just fifty- 
six years, when it was overturned by one of those 
earthquakes, distinguished for their suddenness 
and destructive violence, that still occasionally 
manifest their frightful energy. The region, for 
a circuit of more than sixty* miles, appears to be 
the focus of intense volcanic activity. 

Som^ idea of the stupendous magnitude and 
proportions of the Colossus of Bhodes may be 
formed from the statement of the Boman natu- 
ralist, viz., that few men could clasp round 
the thumb— while each finger was larger than 
the size of common statues. Being hollow, va- 
rious parts of it were filled with immense quan- 
tities .of stone, to keep it firmly in place. Twelve 
years were required, from the beginning, to the 
completion of this unsurpassed monument of 
ancient artistical skill. 

Latterly a shade of doubt has been cast on the 
narrative so far as standing astride of the en* 
trance to the harbor is concerned. When it fell, 
the prostrate brazen monster was on the diy 
grotmd. Had it have stood as represented, in 
falling the channel must have received die 
migfa^ figure. Beasoning in this manner, an 
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opinion prevails among travellers that the Co- 
lossus most have heen erected on one side only, 
and could not have had a foot on both. 

A fiict of Bom^ consequence to be remembered 
in connection with this -'curious affair, h this, 
viz., that the statue remained in plain everyday 
sight to all eyes for the long term of nine hun- 
dred years. In the year 672, a Saracen caliph, 
Maowia, who had the control of Rhodes, sold it 
to a Jew. After being broken up, there were 
nine hundred camel loads of the fragments. 

Great aa have been the transactions on the 
territory of Rhodes, it is but a small theatre for 
the many and extraordinary exhibitions of hu- 
man prowess that have heen displayed upon it. 
In length it is thirty-six miles, by only eighteen 
in width — ^having a circumference of one hun- 
dred and forty. Of an irregular triangular shape, 
with a serrated coast, afibrding several pleasant, 
secure retreats for vessels, the interior is eleva- 
ted, and the centre mountainous. One peak, 
higher Uian all others, is known as Mount Arta- 
mira. A more fertile soil has rarelf fallen to 
the lot of cultivators. Rich valleys, splendid 
growths of wood of many varieties, and babbling 
streams to fertilize the land, with a profusion of 
the choicest fruits that refuse to die out, even 
under the vile rule of the oppressive Turkish 
administration, show the striking resources of 
Rhodes. 

Any, and indeed oil the elevations, a short 
distance from the beaches, are so many observa- 
tories, permitting the eye to range through a 
field of vision of unusual extent and beauty. 

But with natural advantages scarcely equalled 
by the most favored spot in any country, Rhodes 
has been languishing under the severe rule of 
despotism, till nothing remains attractive to the 
stranger, or encouraging to the wretched crea- 
tures by which it is inhabited. 

In the age of Xerxes the imperial government 
was destroyed, and a democracy took its place. 
While the republic endured, Rhodes became a 
strong power, whose independence was even ac- 
knowledged by Spain, where colonies were sent 
by them. During Vi profound peace, when so- 
ciety and trade were advancing with a degree of 
majesty that called forth the admiration of sur- 
rounding people, a woman, Artemeria, a bold 
queen of CSaria, pounced upon the island as a 
tiger stealthily leaps from a jungle upon its prey, 
and seized the prize before the danger was iq>- 
prehended. 

Demosthenes advocated the cause of the con- 



quered Rhodians, at Athens, and by his masterly 
oratorical influence they were subsequentiy re- 
stored to their dvil rights and liberty. 

Next, Alexander struck terror into the petit 
republic, and again the people took a heavy yoke 
upon their shoulders. By lidroit political man- 
agement, some concession! were made by the 
. resistless destroyer of nations. When death con- 
quered him who never before yielded to an 
earthly master, the republic was again re-oi^gaa- 
ized with better prospects, and a well-grounded 
expectation of stability, notwithstanding a siege 
of a whole year, agdnst a force of 35,000 soldiers. 

After various struggles, internal treasons, and 
the assaults of tyrants without, at lost'came the 
Roman Emperor Vespasian, who humbled and 
crushed poor Rhodes into the dust. Thus it be- 
came a Roman province. When the empire was 
cut in twain, iato Eastern and Western, it fisU 
to the Eastern rulers. Next the Saracens took. 
possession ; the Genoese and Eastern emperors 
alternately called the island their own. All this 
while an ambitious, unflinching series of govern- 
ors had conducted the administration of the reve- 
nues, and fortifled the assailable points so long 
and thoroughly, that one of tiiem openly defied 
the throne at Constantinople, and made himself 
a king. 

At the commencement of 1306, Emanuel made 
a present of Rhodes to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem* who succeeded ia expelling the 
indigenous monarch, but not ^ the metropolis 
had resisted for four years, before snirendering 
to the brave knights, August, 1510. 

Nothing could ha^e more desperately incensed 
the Turks, the sworn enemies of the knights, 
than to hare them for neighbors. An immediate 
demonstration of hostilities ensued, sometimes in 
favor of one, and sometimes the other. But, in 
1522, Solyman II. brought Rhodes under the 
crescent, where it has since remained, a poor, 
run down, exhausted, debased Mahommedan 
settlement, proud of its ignorance. Intolerance 
is mistaken by the inhabitants for piety, and to 
show how mtensely they detest Christians, they, 
would be willing to suffbr rather than to he 
benefited by the&. 

Thus, in a condensed view, the eventful history 
of this memorable island has been given. Tteis- 
actions of a momentous character have often 
agitated the multitudes of human beings i^o 
resided upon its exhaustiess soiL Enlightened 
senates watched over the public safety, while 
they encouraged literature, the fine arts, and the 
elegances of a refined dviHaatioD. 
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While in the tide of prosperity and political 
independence, the population mast have exceeded 
a mfllion and a half, if not two. This is an in- 
ftrenoe drawn from national resources ; the ac- 
tivity of their fleets, commerdal enterprises, 
influx of wealth, and well-directed powers of re- 
nstance to an invad^pg foe. 

"With all these eridences of renown, the snn of 
its glory set in blood centuries ago. Under the 
BiirTeillance of Turkey, it has been sinking lower 
and lower in the scale of humiliation. Literally, 
Bhodet is the emblem of porerty and a perverse 
national policy, hostile alike to trade and to 
hi^pineBS. 

At ftrtheft, it was the opinion of the British 
consul that the entire population of Rhodes does 
not exceed forty thousand — distributed through 
forty or fifty villages and hamlets. They are 
the least enlightened of the Sultan's hot-headed 
subjects. To sudi a degree do the inhabitants 
of die city, walled by Uie knights, and therefore 
the only secure place ag^ainst the incursions of 
robbers and thieves, carry their antipathies 
sigainst both Jews and Christians, t^at not a sin- 
gle individual of either denomination is permit- 
ted to remain within Uie gates over night Even 
the consular agents are obliged to confoim to 
this arbitrary measure. 

A little to the north of the great towers of the 
knights, and on the northerly side of the small 
harbor, there is a cluster of tenements where the 
Europeans are principally congregated for traffic 
and residence— on one of which the British flag 
was flying at the extremity of a staff while we 
were there. 

Eor many years the Ghreeks carried on alucra- 
tive business in ship building, close to the city. 
Wofkmen came from remote blands for employ- 



ment, and the craft launched annually gave a 
degree of activity that was on the increase till 
within a recent period, when the whole was ab- 
ruptly abandoned in consequence of a dedaion 
of the divan that no yessel should in future be 
built that did not cariy the Turkish flag, and 
was exclusively navigated by subjects of the 
Sultan. 

Of course, the Preek mechanics would not 
comply with any such law. Their own country 
was emancipated from the bondage in vriiich it had 
been held through generations of servitude, and 
not a man of them vrould renuun. A change of 
policy, allowing the fine timber to be manufkc- 
tured on the spot, vrould instantly inftise a new 
spirit into tiiat benighted region ; but no relaxa- 
tion is likely to follow, till Turkey herself shall 
fiOl. 

With c^xabilities in the agricultural resources 
of the island for sustaining a million ; wiUi grain, 
fhiits, oil, wine, metals, marble, timber, plank, 
boards, cattle, etc., for exportation, to an incalcu- 
lable amount, the present forty thousand inhabit- 
ants find it difficult to procure a scanty subsist- 
ence. Should any one practise industry, harvest 
a crop, or gather property, the legitimate reward 
of enterprise, it vrould invite the immediate tC' 
tion of the pasha. He would be stripped of hit 
earnings, and mig^t lose his head brides. 

A yessel cannot be constructed throughout the 
dominions of Turkey, till whoever entertains the 
intention of doing so first obtains a firman at 
Constantinople, granting permission. Months, 
and even years, sometimes pass away before the 
urgent request is officially acknowledged. Thus 
all energy is paralyzed by hope deferred, and 
Turkey in the future, therefore, is a problem of 
difficult solution. 



THE END. 
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